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atl-ia ¢.\ (Single Suction) Tremendous hourly capacity for removing large and small impurities 


from unclean grain 


RECEIVING SCALPER 11 sizes 1,000 to 15,000 bu. per hour capacities 


Specifically designed for primary cleaning and coarse scalping where speed, safety, and 
gl hourly volume are important. 
Powerful head suction removes dust and light impurities. Main screen 
with free-running holes tails-off large, heavier impurities. 
Eureka Receiving Scalper needs no settling chamber or screenings 
conveyors. Deposits air liftings in dust collector . . . eliminates 
explosion hazards due to dust. Simple air control and grain flow 
adjustments at convenient floor level. 


For more selective cleaning, two-screen Re- 
ceiving Scalpers also available in i1 sizes 
... Standard, Armored, or All-Steel construc- 
tion. 


Write for free Catalog 180-B showing com- 
plete line of Eureka scalpers and cleaners plus 
specification and installation diagrams. 


s. HOWES co,, 1ne. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. Since 1856 
EUREKA— Rega rdless 
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EDITOR'S DESK 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


90-MILLION- March 1 planting intentions on 
BU. INCREASE 56 y beans indicate an even 
IS TOO GREAT greater acreage than in 1956, to 
your editor’s amazement. Several factors that 
may affect that acreage are still undetermined— 
including the influence of weather. 

However, it does appear that inability of Con- 
gress to agree on a corn program which could be 
passed and which would be workable may in- 
crease the corn acreage, at the expense of pro- 
jected soybean acreage. Should unfavorable 
planting weather prevail, and the season grow 
late, as now appears in some areas of the South, 
the soybean acreage could be increased at the 
expense of those crops that do not get planted. 

No matter what the influence of corn programs 
may be—or the lack of corn programs—and no 
matter what the effects of weather may be, it 
does appear that we will have plenty of soybeans 
to fill our 1957 crop needs, unless catastrophic 
weather interferes. 

This year, for the first time in history, it now 
appears we will have sizable government stocks 
of soybeans hanging over the market when new 
crop movement begins. If governmental stocks are 
moved into export channels it will probably be 
at the expense of what would otherwise be sales 
from 1957 crop. If they are not sold, the disposal 
program will be announced as of Oct. 1, 1957, and 
that will affect the new crop market. 

It does appear that for the first time serious 
thought should be given to any projected increases 
in soybean acreage in new areas—or even on Mid- 
west and Midsouth farms. We can absorb more 
acres and more bushels of soybeans—if we will 
do it gradually and intelligently. These 90-mil- 
lion-bushel increases in 1 year are too much to 
ask any industry to absorb without serious reper- 
cussions. 

Let’s keep our industry on an even keel—keep 
acreage within bounds—and continue to sell our 
own products. The alternative is Uncle Sam as 
the buyer and warehouseman. That is something 
none of us wants. 

APPARENT The monthly crush of soybeans 
DISPOSAL turned into oil and meal in U. S. 
PROBLEM plants continues to exceed all previ- 
ous records. Soybean oil meal continues to flow 
into the livestock feeding channels in unprece- 
dented quantities. No sizable stocks of meal 
exist even today. Prices on meal have been the 
lowest in years—as was anticipated and planned 


4 


in order that consumption might keep ahead of 
supply. 

Oil markets, however, have not kept pace. Ef- 
fects of export purchases both for dollars and for 
foreign currencies under P.L. 480 wore off, and 
the oil market sagged. Bean prices also sagged. 
Hovering at just about support levels, prices have 
not been conducive to selling by farmers. Chicago 
warehouse stocks continue to shrink. For prac- 
tical purposes trading almost stopped when the 
market sagged. 

It now appears that on May 31 the Commodity 
Credit Corp. will take over sizable stocks of soy- 
beans. Had vigorous action been taken in mer- 
chandising oil the market would probably have 
been supported to the point where soybeans would 
have been redeemed and sold, staying out of CCC 
stocks. It appears now that unless drastic action 
is taken Uncle Sam, for the first time, will have 
a disposal problem on soybeans. 

The tragic thing is that it could have been 
prevented if earlier action had been forthcoming. 
A few thousand tons of oil sold at the right time 
would have done the job. Now it may be too late. 
The cost of supporting an oil market would have 
been far lower than the cost of supporting the 
soybean market. 


JAPANESE The work of the Japanese-American 
PROGRAM = Soybean Institute is to be continued 
EXPANDED fo, another 2 years. Approval on a 
tentative basis has been given by Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. Signature on the agreement is ex- 
pected before this issue reaches you. 

Japan for several years has been our largest 
customer for American soybeans. It should con- 
tinue to be our largest customer. The need for 
far greater quantities of soybeans than are now 
being imported exists within Japan. Shortages of 
dollars, restrictions on the entry of Japanese goods 
into the United States, and a desire to channel 
trade to nations which offer potential markets for 
Japanese goods, all play a part. 

Our market for American soybeans will be 
just as large as we are willing to make it, based 
on the efforts we are willing to put into the de- 
velopment and the promotion of markets. The 
Japanese trade groups that participate in the Jap- 
anese-American Soybean Institute, along with 
the American Soybean Association, are willing 
and eager to cooperate. The new and expanded 
program calls for increased emphasis on the edu- 
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cational work, and on the actual promotion of 
product usage by the Japanese people. It should 
be mutually profitable to all concerned, both in 
Japan and the U.S. 

Only one stumbling block remains. Only as 
many soybeans are imported as the governmental 
allocation of dollars will buy. The Japanese gov- 
ernment has the final say on purchases. Our hope 
is that we may create such pressures of demand 
as will make it desirable for the Japanese govern- 
ment to increase the allocation of dollars even 
beyond that presently contemplated. 


PROGRESS Negotiations with Spanish trade 
IN ITALY groups on the market development 
AND SPAIN 


program on soybean products, util- 
izing certain P. L. 480 funds, have been under way. 
Italian negotiations will be instituted shortly. Both 
programs, being carried out by the Soybean Coun- 
cil of America, Inc., are aimed at developing a 
continuing market for American soybean oil and 
soybean oil meal in the countries concerned. 

It is anticipated that announcements pertaining 
to the details of operation of both programs will 
be ready shortly. Any program designed to sell 
products in a foreign country must be adapted 
to the customs, trade practices, distribution sys- 
tems and needs of that country. American meth- 
ods may or may not work in a particular country. 
Careful study and planning must be given to any 


program that is to be successful. Without it there 
could be nothing but failure. 

The trade groups within a country through 
which a commodity flows into normal channels of 
consumption are very important in a successful 
market development program. It is the negoti- 
ations with these groups in both Spain and Italy 
that are under way now. 


OPPORTUNITY The Verona Agricultural Fair 
FOR AMERICAN exhibit is covered elsewhere in 
SOYBEAN MEAL hi; issue. To Howard Roach 
and Jim Hayward, along with Kenneth Krogh, 
Charles Witt and the other men in the Interna- 
tional Trade Fairs Branch of the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, should go the thanks of our indus- 
try. If Italy has a budding livestock industry and 
is going into the production of poultry products 
in a big way, as has been indicated, then soybean 
oil meal and especially high protein meal, should 
be utilized in increasing quantities in the Italian 
economy. 

Results of a display of this type are always 
hard to measure. There is no way of determining 
what would have happened without the exhibit. 
So long as our industry has products to export, 
and so long as our prices are competitive, we must 
continue to acquaint the potential buyers of the 
world with our products. Fair exhibits are an 
excellent way of doing so. 
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Soybean Producers CAN 
Use the Futures Market 


The soybean farmer can insure a satisfactory 


By FRED CLIFTON 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


HE MODERN FARMER is well 

aware that the big futures mar- 
kets exist. Too, that the grain trade 
has used these markets extensively 
for hedging. 


In fact, at times it is only because 
hedging facilities are available that 
processors and country elevators are 
able to pay farmers the prices they 
do; without hedging they would 
have to lower their prices to the 
grower to allow themselves a greater 
margin of protection. Certainly, 
availability of hedging facilities has 
contributed to the trade’s capacity to 
absorb sales whenever farmers want 
to sell. 

For soybeans, futures markets now 
exist in soybean oil and soybean 
meal, as well as soybeans, allowing 
the trade a wide selection in placing 
its hedges. 

The farmer, too, should know 
enough about the use of soybean 
futures to be able to adopt some of 
its benefits into his own price and 
marketing ideas. The main thing 
for the farmer to understand, and 
thus gain confidence to utilize it, 
is that futures markets cannot for 
long move substantially in one direc- 
tion while cash soybean prices go in 
the other. 

In the past two seasons, cash and 
futures have been able to diverge 
only in the final month or so of each 


price through proper use of futures 


expiring crop year. Otherwise, there 


is a very orderly seasonal relation- 
ship as indicated in the accompany- 
ing chart. 

Once the farmer is aware of the 
seasonal pattern and why it occurs, 
any mystery about futures evapor- 
ates. He then has a many-faceted 
tactical aid to add to his marketing 
procedures. 

As it is now, the farmer plans his 
soybean production as a cash crop 
to fit into good farm practice and 
costs, and in line with government 
loan prices. By orderly marketing 
in recent years, and use of storage 
and the loan, he has limited the har- 
vest time price weakness in a reason- 
able way. Still he must judge the 
trend of prices from then on, if he 
is to obtain the best price for the 
season instead of merely the loan 
price. But there are many other per- 
sons trying to judge this price and, 
once the season’s supply is known, 
a great part of the demand that takes 
place depends on ensuing events. 
These happenings are not easy to 
forecast, especially the exact timing 
of them. Government action on for- 
eign aid plans is but one of many 
factors that come quickly to mind; 
and weather for the next crop, of 
course. 


Farmers thus are always planting 
for next season’s market while still 
greatly under the influence of the 
current situation. Along these lines, 
then, follows a detailed illustration 


Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils —Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


of one way a farmer can use futures. 
(Incidentally, this type of operation 
is referred to as being among the 
bona fide hedging transactions in the 
Commodity Exchange Act.) Last 
spring’s situation is used but it is 
by no means an isolated occurrence, 
and the same type action could be 
taken up to 12 months ahead of har- 
vest in new crop futures. 


How to Use Futures 


How a farmer can use futures to 
assure a given return on his crop 
(referred to herein as a “hedge”): 

June 15, 1956, a farmer notes that 
new crop January soybean futures 
at Chicago are selling for $2.60 a 
bushel. He figures it equal to about 
$2.40 local cash value, when handling 
and freight costs are deducted, and 
the average discount of cash under 
futures at harvest time is allowed. 
Seeing a big crop in view and know- 
ing his farm loan will be $2.18 he 
figures a price next season around 
$2.40 would give him a good return 
on his growing crop. He expects his 
crop to yield approximately 4,000 
bushels —he therefore sells 4,000 
bushels of January futures at $2.60, 
value $10,400. He doesn’t actually 
receive this dollar amount. This is 
merely an accounting credit. (There 
are no 4,000-bushel contracts en fu- 
tures exchanges. Contracts are in 
units of 5,000 bushels and 1,000 bush- 
el job lots in soybeans, so that his 
sale was four jobs.) 


Daily Market Letters to Our Customers Supplement Our Personal Service 
PHONE. WIRE. OR WRITE, 


ROESLING, MONROE « CO. 


4140 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. Ph.: Harrison 7-5244 BR a¢ KERS 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 
Member National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 


GEO. K. DAHLIN 
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Seasonal Relationship, Cash Soybeans and Soybean Futures 
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The chart was compiled to show the 
seasonal action of cash against futures. 
It is essential for a hedger to know if 
there is a definite pattern between them 
so he can allow for it in his plans. De- 
partment of Agriculture monthly average 
prices at Illinois country points were used, 
versus a sequence of Chicago nearby 
futures. 

For those who are not familiar with 
how the chart is devised, simply put, it 
shows the amounts in cents that cash is 
above future whenever the fluctuating 


Let’s examine two possible results 
of this operation. 


1. Oct. 1. The first aspect might 
be that soybean prices have declined 
since June, and January futures are 
now at $2.42 or about $2.22 for the 
local cash price equivalent. Out of 
his harvest the farmer sells 4,000 
bushels as cash soybeans, receiving 
$2.22 with a cash value of $8,880. At 
the same time he buys back his 
4,000 bushels of January futures at 
$2.42, his account being debited 
$9,680. (See tabulation below.) 


2. Oct. 1. In the second instance, 
he might find that the market has 
advanced due to crop damage and 
notes that January futures are sell- 
ing at $2.72, or about $2.52 local cash 
price. He performs the same opera- 
tion of selling 4,000 bushels from his 
harvested crop but in this case the 
price is $2.52 and he receives $10,080 
in cash. He simultaneously buys back 
his January futures at $2.72, value 
$10,880. (See the tabulation.) 


In these examples the object of the 
hedge was to establish and safeguard 
to the farmer a given return on his 
estimated crop, in this case $2.40 per 
bushel. Of course, the relationship 
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line is above the horizontal zero line at 
center of chart, and vice versa. The 
spread between the two is commonly 
called the ‘‘basis.”’ 


The discounts of cash under futures 
of around 15¢ in November 1954 and 
1955 are strikingly alike when you con- 
sider that the price levels in these 2 years 
were 54¢ apart. (During November 1954 
cash averaged $2.74 and January future 
$2.87, while in November 1955 cash 
was $2.19 and January future $2.34.) 





between spots and futures may 
change by the time he liquidates his 
initial position and this might result 
in a slight increase or decrease of the 
return originally expected. In fact, 
the key to a good hedge always lies 
in a good appraisal of the relation- 
ship between cash and futures. 


Two Examples 


In Example 1, prices declined as 
the new crop was being brought to 
market. Had he not hedged, his price 
would have been only $2.22 per 
bushel or $720 short of the return 
he had established as being satis- 
factory. 


In Example 2, the market ad- 
vanced. Had the farmer not hedged, 
his price would have been $2.52 or 
$480 more than he actually obtained. 
Those who are not familiar with the 
purpose of hedging may mistakenly 
believe that under these circum- 
stances hedging would not pay. 
However, it must be borne in mind 
that the initial purpose, when the 
farmer sold January soybean futures, 
was to obtain the prevailing price 
which was at that time satisfactory 
to him as a price for his crop. He 





This suggests that no matter what the 
price level, there is a fundamental rela- 


tionship based on actual freight costs 
from country points to Chicago, the effect 
on the market of newly harvested beans 
for sale, and the thought that January 
future represents in its price some of the 
storage costs from November to January. 


Notice that even with a record crop 
last fall, cash, while weak in October, 
was also at 15¢ under January future 
during November 1956. 



























was assured of this price at the time 
he sold futures as he thereafter no 
longer had the risk of price changing 
against him. His objective of a prof- 
itable return on his crop had been 
achieved. 

Even if a producer is a member of 
a cooperative, he can use futures in 
the above way except he would re- 
purchase futures when the coopera- 
tive sold his crop. 

In addition to the outline of the 
strict hedge described above there 
are almost endless variations on the 
theme. For instance, in Result 1 
there is nothing to prevent him from 
buying back the futures, calling it a 
profitable speculation, and instead of 
selling the crop at that time merely 
use government loan as a hedge 
while waiting for an upturn in price 
later in the winter. Or even to wait 
until the cash price improves its re- 
lationship to the loan, providing 
storage space is not a problem. 


Results with 1954 Crop 


Let’s take a specific recent situ- 
ation. In November 1954, under a 
different set of circumstances, fu- 
tures were at a high price right after 
harvest. May soybean future touched 
$2.99 in the first week of November. 
Illinois country shipping point prices 
then averaged $2.74; the distant fu- 
ture could have been sold around 
$2.95-$2.99 thus virtually assuring 
the price the farmer would get for 
his cash soybeans at around $2.75. 
Actually, the crop was held back and 
sold for cash only when it improved 
its relationship to futures. In this 
case the futures declined more than 
cash did, and he netted more than 
he lost in the smaller cash decline. 
The hedge was ended when the cash 
grain was sold and futures were 
bought back. This “basis” move from 
13¢ under futures to 4¢ over futures 
or a 17¢ total from November 1954 
to March 1955 is shown in the chart 
at the beginning of this article. This 
type of operation is akin to trade 
usage and helps earn storage costs 
for farmers. 

The other side of the strict hedg- 
ing situation, where a cash sale is 
arranged to be filled later and fu- 
tures are purchased and held until 


the cash article can be obtained or 
harvested, is more applicable to the 
trade or exporters than to producers. 
But there are adaptations not strictly 
hedges. For example, if after a 
farmer’s cash soybeans were sold, 
at what was then a satisfactory price, 
say the situation changed to prospec- 
tive tightness; then the cash inven- 
tory could be easily replaced by 
purchasing an equivalent amount of 
futures. True, this is an outright 
speculation, but so is holding cash 
soybeans after the loan is no longer 
available. The futures purchase 
could be quickly liquidated or losses 


held to a given amount should the 
scarcity not evolve. 

Just a note about hedging through 
a broker or commission house—when 
a farmer sells futures contracts he 
is required to deposit an amount, 
usually about 10% of the current 
price, as original margin. And if 
the market advances sufficiently 
later on, additional margin might be 
required. But his banker should have 
no hesitation in financing the neces- 
sary margin amounts since the soy- 
beans would be safely hedged, and 
no one can renege on a futures con- 
tract. 


Fertilizers May Pay in Ark. Rice Area 


FARMERS IN the rice-growing areas 
of Arkansas may find it profitable 
to fertilize for their soybean crop 
provided their soils are low in phos- 
phorus and potash, as reported by 
Delta Farm Press. 

Results pointing to this conclusion 
were obtained in research studies 
carried on by the University of Ar- 
kansas’ Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. The tests were conducted on 
cooperating farms located in eight 
eastern Arkansas counties, and in- 
cluded varieties commonly grown in 
the area. 

Soils that tested medium to high 
in phosphorus and potash and had a 
favorable lime content did not re- 
spond profitably to fertilizer appli- 
cation for soybeans. Much of the Mis- 
sissippi Delta soils of eastern Arkan- 
sas fall into this category. 

Sandier soils and silt or clay loams 
of the Rice Prairie regions gave good 
response to phosphorus and potash 
applications of 200 to 400 pounds of 
0-10-20, 0-20-20, or 0-20-10, depend- 
ing on the phosphorus and potash 
soil test levels. 

Applications of phosphorus and 
potash were profitable as long as 
the preceding crop was not fertilized 
heavily. 

Banding fertilizer a few inches to 
the side or below the seed row 
proved more effective than broad- 
casting before seeding, but good re- 


sponse was obtained from either 
method on deficient soils. 


In some cases, sidedressings were 
effective only when followed by ade- 
quate rainfall or irrigation. 

Nitrogen sidedressings, as either 
anhydrous ammonia, nitrate of soda, 
or ammonium nitrate, failed to in- 
crease bean yields although vege- 
tative growth of leaves and stalks 
was better where nitrogen was ap- 
plied. 


These tests on the Delta and Rice 
Prairie soils were carried out from 
the eastern Arkansas branch of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station’s 
Soil Testing and Research Labora- 
tory. Dr. R. L. Beacher of the Ex- 
periment Station staff was project 
leader. 


Honor USDA Scientists 


A GROUP of research scientists at 
the Southern Utilization Research 
Branch, USDA, New Orleans, La., 
received USDA Superior Service 
Awards recently for development of 
the filtration-extraction process for 
separation of oil from cottonseed, 
soybeans, and other oilseeds. 

Recipients include E. L. D’Aquin, 
P. H. Eaves, H. K. Gardner, Jr., E. 
A. Gastrock, L. L. Holzenthal, N. B. 
Knoepfler, J. J. Spadaro, H. L. E. 
Vix, and A. V. Graci, Jr. 
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In just two years 
ths BUTLER 
grain storage 
building will have 
paid for itself 
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Yesterday they started erecting the steel. Next week 
they hope to have this Butler building ready for its first 
load of grain. And, within two years, the building will 
be producing a profit. 

This is what you can expect from a Butler steel grain 
storage building because it can be erected for less than 
one-third the cost of a vertical storage structure. Since 
you ve invested less money, you can expect your Butler 
building to pay for itself in 20 to 24 months of full 
storage. 

You actually receive a superior building, too — one 
that’s been designed specifically for grain storage. The 
core of the building is the famous Butler rigid frame 
construction, pre-engineered for strength. To withstand 
the tremendous grain pressures, the building has three 
times the horizontal steel supports and twice as many 
vertical supports as a comparable metal industrial 
building. 

Yes, it’s strong, tight and dry. You can study the 
construction details in the 16-page catalog on Butler 
steel grain storage buildings. You'll profit, too, from 
the 29 worthwhile minutes in the Butler slide film, 
“A New Profit Dimension in Grain Storage.” 


Send for the catalog today, and ask your Butler Builder to show 
you the film. In two years you, too, can be making more money. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


| want to see the film. Give me the ad- 
dress of my Butler Builder. 


[] Please send the catalog on Butler steel 
grain storage buildings. 


Address 


City Zone _ State 
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Back Your Good 
Soy bean Seed 


450 Billion 





Guaranteed: 


That’s the guarantee on the 25-bushel size NITRAGIN soybean 
package. Every package size guarantees you 18 billion nitrogen- 
fixing NITRAGIN bacteria per bushel of seed. Triple-tested 
NITRAGIN inoculants help your soybean and other legume crops 
produce their best and rebuild your soil, repaying you many dollars 
on the dime. It’s NITRAGIN for nitrogen. 


Only NITRAGIN guarantees the bacteria count 


co. 


Write for helpful 


with the 


Guarantee! 


Good soybean seed comes high. The guar- 
anteed bacteria count on every bright orange 
NITRAGIN inoculant package gives your 
crop nitrogen insurance for less than 15¢ an 
acre, pays dollars per acre in improved yield, 
quality and soil—with nitrogen fertilizer 
made out of the air. 


Too, NITRAGIN packaging promotes 
build-up and long life of the bacteria in the 
package, giving you Bonus Billions over the 
guarantee for still surer inoculation results. 


It pays well to inoculate every legume 
planting with NITRAGIN. New legume 
varieties often require new bacterial strains. 
NITRAGIN supplies the right new strains, 
triple-tested for high nitrogen-fixing power. 
Besides, chances are 3 to 1 against last year’s 
crop leaving effective bacteria in your soil. 


Get NITRAGIN inoculants from your 
seed dealer for all your legume plantings— 
alfalfa, clover and Soil Bank mixtures—for 
top yields, quality and fertility improvement. 
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The American Soybean Association is opposing a 22% increase 
in freight rates that would affect soybeans and soybean products 
as well as other farm products, asked by nearly all Eastern and 
Western railroads and some Southern railroads. Emergency in- 
creases of 5% to 7% were granted recently by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

In a statement filed with the Commission in Washington Mar. 
25 opposing the increase, Geo. M. Strayer, executive vice president 
of the American Soybean Association, stated: “A further freight 
rate increase will bear heavily on the nation’s soybean producers 
who in recent years have been faced with steadily declining farm 
prices—and this includes lower prices for soybeans—and constantly 
increasing costs .. . Transportation costs have been absorbing an 
increasingly substantial part of the total income from the farm. . . 
There is no way in which the farmer can pass these costs on to the 
consumer of the end products. He must absorb them himself, and as 
a result his standard of living has been steadily lowered in recent 
years. 

“The proposed increases in rail freight rates can only result in 
still lowered prices for soybeans, and thus in lowered acreage and 
thus volume of rail movement. Or the alternative is a still greater 
shift to truck and barge transportation within the industry .. . The 
end result of the proposed rate increases must mean: 

“1—Further depressed unit prices for soybeans, or 

“2—Limitations on production and usage at lower levels than 
would otherwise prevail.” 

The National Soybean Processors Association, the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, and many other organizations have 
filed statements opposing the proposed freight increases. 


U.S. Department of Agriculture finally announced the increased 
purchase authorizations for fats and oils to Spain and Italy Mar 26 
and 27. They will increase takings by Italy of 22,000 tons of crude 
oil, either soybean or cottonseed, and by Spain of 17,000 tons, basis 
salad oil. 

Earlier the Yugoslavia authorization was increased from $2.5 
million worth of cottonseed and soybean oil to $4.3 million worth. 
Total for Yugoslavia now is 11,500 metric tons basis salad oil in 
drums. And purchase authorization for Turkey announced Mar. 13 
will take 10,000 metric tons. 

Bache & Co., Chicago broker, points out that the recently made 
export allocations for soybean oil must be exercised before June 1 
which should increase demand for the nearby product. 

These purchase authorizations represent much of the remain- 
ing authorizations and funds. Congress is reasonably sure to ap- 
prove another $1 billion in P. L. 480 funds. For details see Wash- 
ington Digest on page 48. 

Trade News Service, New York, reminds us that the visible 
commercial supply of soybean and cottonseed oils is down almost 
6,000 tankcars, as compared with last year at this time. The total 
disappearance of the two oils has been slightly ahead of last year, 
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and the present rate of disappearance of cottonseed oil cannot be 
sustained. 

News reports are that the proffered U. S. aid to Poland will 
total $50 million instead of the $200 to $300 million asked. There 
have been reports that the Poles will turn down this smaller amount 
as not being worth the risks involved in antagonizing the Soviet 
government. If aid to Poland goes through, U. S. fats and oils will 
be among the chief commodities involved. 

A total of 2.1 million bushels of soybeans was loading or sched- 
uled to load out of the Port of New Orleans for export shipment in 
the Mar. 27-Apr. 17 period, as of the former date, according to 
W. L Richeson & Sons, Inc., New Orleans freight brokers. 


PROCESS For the first time this year the rate of processing operations 
OPERATIONS 2PPears to be slowing down somewhat. Several Iowa plants were 
SLOWER ‘ePorted closed or to be considering closing in late March. Many of 
our reporters say processors in their respective areas are operating 
80% to 90% of capacity as compared to 100% earlier in the season. 
Lack of supplies and the poorest conversion ratio so far this sea- 

son, also the recent slow movement of oil, are given as reasons. 
Country movement of soybeans is still generally very slow, 
although one major Illinois processor reported receipts increasing 
from 25,000 to 30,000 bushels daily to 100,000 bushels per day on 
the late March upturn in the market, which made it possible for 

farmers to receive $2.30 for their beans. 


ACREAGE A moderate decrease in 1957 soybean acreage in the Midsouth 

OUTLOOK is seen by Dixon Jordan, Memphis broker. He says a decrease in 
acres in southeast Missouri will be offset by larger intentions in 
Arkansas and the overall decrease in the Midsouth will be about 
1%-2%. 

For USDA’s planting intentions report see page 32. 

Late March blizzards brought much needed moisture to the 
western soybean area. But though the surface soil most places is now 
well supplied with moisture, subsoil is still short over wide areas. 

Walley Agricultural Service, Fort Wayne, Ind., observes: Mois- 
ture deficiency in the subsoil leaves the country very vulnerable 
to drought.” 


Cash prices 
Mar. 29 


Soybeans, No. 1 yellow, Chicago, bu. ........2...20.22222.2121ece-se0+- $ 2.44 
Soybean oil meal, Decatur, ton 
Sovnewi oil, crags, Deckter, TH... 12% 


Cash price to Cash price to Retail cash price 
farmers for farmers for for bagged 
No. 1 soybeans No. 2 soybeans soybean oil meal 
Mar. 29 Mar. 29 Mar. 29 


Oi i es Se oa $2.15 $65 
Bios Peep ok te! 2.25@$2.30 64@$70 


RARE OS tale SSR 2.22 
70 


62 


Mt ook Cech ebaeacchceaceata’ 2.25@ 2.30 65 
sanetineinint We 
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Satisfied Customers 





Return to Aeroglide’ Again and Again 


Ce 


5 Aeroglide Driers 





Ralston Purina Plant, at Wil- 
son, N. C., 1,000 bu. per 
hr. drier installed 1953 


Klos bu par te, Maite The heart of any elevator operation is the grain 
burg, Pa., 1954 drier. Aeroglide owners have found from experience 
that Aeroglide Driers give them a more profitable 
operation. Lower installation and operating costs, more 
high quality grain under all weather conditions and 
cleaner operation are but a few of the many reasons 
why Aeroglide customers return again and again. 

Get the complete story on the many superior features 
of the Aeroglide drier now. See for yourself why, no 
1,500 bu. per hr., Lafayette, matter what the grain . . . no matter what the drying 
Ind., 1954 conditions there is an Aeroglide Drier that will do the 

job better and more economically for you. 


1,500 bu. per hr., Kansas 
City, Mo., 1954 


750 bu. per hr., Queretaro, 
Mexico, 1956 


For more complete information, pe for 

i ows 
Aeroglide’s illustrated booklet whi ans 
these principles of drier operation an 


installations. 


Phone TEmple 2-6422 - Cable: AEROGLIDE 
510 Glenwood Ave. - Raleigh, North Carolina 


GAS, OIL AND LP GAS FIRED GRAIN DRIERS WITH 200 TO 5,000 BU. PER HR. CAPACITY FOR DRY 
ING CORN, SOYBEANS, RICE, WHEAT, BARLEY, MILO, LUPINE, BUCKWHEAT, PEANUTS, COFFEE, ETC 
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HOW TO WHIP THE 


Weed Problem 


Delaying planting until soil and weather are warm to give 
soybeans a head start on the weeds is most important. 
Repeated diskings before planting may not help except to firm 
seedbed. Chemicals work best in wet seasons when 

cultural methods may not be effective. 


(Starr WRITTEN) 

FARMERS ARE MORE concerned 

with weeds in soybeans than in 
corn and some other crops. Fred W. 
Slife, assistant professor in crop 
production at the University of Il- 
linois, says “this concern is justified 
because weeds are unsightly, cause 
harvesting losses, cause excessive 
wear of combine equipment, and 
may reduce yields by competition 
for plant nutrients.” 

Weeds have reduced yields as 
much as 17% and on the average 3 to 
4 bushels in tests conducted by C. R. 
Weber and D. W. Staniforth at Iowa 
State College. 

If weeds in your fields cause you 
to delay harvesting until frost kills 
them, you may have greater shatter- 
ing losses than you would other- 
wise. 

And if you still need convincing 
that it is important to control weeds 
in your soybeans, remember that 
weed seed and trash in harvested 
soybeans are objectionable in both 
the domestic and export markets. 
The day is about past when you can 
make a profit from selling weed 
seeds with your soybeans. 


The first 2 to 3 weeks are the criti- 
cal period when soybeans need help 
in their battle for survival against 
weeds. 

Henry W. Indyk of the University 
of Delaware notes that soybeans 
are excellent competitors with weeds 
after they become well! established 
and conditions are favorable for 
rapid soybean growth. But their 
competitive efficiency is low until 
they are able to form a dense ground 
cover between the rows. 

Anything at all that will result in 
a vigorous growing crop will aid 
soybeans in their competition with 
weeds. This includes almost every 
step in production, although all are 
not directly associated with control 
of weeds. 

Good rotations so soybeans won’t 
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be grown on the same land every 
year, controlling weeds in preceding 
crops, with the use of chemicals 
where needed, maintaining the land 
in a good state of fertility and use 
of fertilizers where needed, the use 
of adapted varieties, inoculation 
and/or treatment of the seed, plant- 
ing weed-free seed, planting in rows 
so the crop can be cultivated, and 
correct. plant spacing in the row are 
all part of weed control. 

Even though several herbicides are 
now available for use on soybeans, 
and they have been given at least 
qualified approval by experiment 
stations, cultural control in the 
main is still the most effective and 
economical method for keeping down 
weeds in soybeans. Chemicals show 
promise, especially in situations 
where the weed problem is severe. 

The mechanical steps to take are 
few and simple. Recommendations 
have changed little in years. They 
are: 

1—Delayed planting until soil is 
warm. 

2—Disking or harrowing just be- 
fore planting to kill all weeds that 
have emerged, also to prepare a 
firm seedbed. Soybeans require a 
firm seedbed so the drill doesn’t put 
them too deep. 

3—Use of the rotary hoe, harrow 
or weeder after emergence (once or 
twice). The best implement to use 
depends on soil type. 

4—Use of the shovel cultivator as 
many times as needed. 

But attacking the weeds at the 
right time is everything. If the prac- 
tice were as simple as the rules there 
would be no weed problem! 


Delayed Planting 


Waiting until the weather and soil 
are warm before planting is perhaps 
most important of all steps in con- 
trolling weeds. 

Says Oliver C. Lee, extension bot- 
anist at Purdue University: “There 
is very little we can say about me- 


chanical control of weeds in soy- 
beans, aside from suggesting that 
growers delay planting. This will 
give them an opportunity to prepare 
a good seedbed and destroy any 
weeds before the beans are planted.” 

R. G. Robinson and R. S. Dunham 
report that in Minnesota tests late 
planting was shown to give excel- 
lent weed control. 


If you wait until the soil is warm 
and growing conditions are favor- 
able soybeans will emerge quickly 
after planting and grow rapidly. 

Most weed men recommend early 
preparation of the seedbed, then 
late planting on a firm seedbed so 
the beans come up quickly. 


Says C. J. Willard, professor of 
agronomy at the University of Ohio: 
“Beans get ahead of the weeds if 
they germinate quickly. This ability 
of soys to outgrow weeds is the 
vital thing. Thick seeding is im- 
portant in this connection. Beans 
planted thick will be 2 to 3 inches 
higher than thin-planted when the 
latter are 4 to 6 inches high. 

“Year after year in my chemical 
control experimental plots, even 
though I sow German millet and 
rape as additional weeds, I have 
had late planted soys control these 
and all incidental weeds to the point 
of very little loss—often with no 
cultivation in solid drilled beans.” 


It has been quite standard to rec- 
ommend harrowing or disking to kill 
one or more crops of weeds before 
planting. However, there may not 
be so much advantage for several 
diskings as had been thought. Quot- 
ing Willard: “My own feeling is 
that killing weeds before planting, 
except as an immediate prelude to 
planting, is unimportant. This re- 
duces the weed seed population in 
the soil, but has little effect on the 
numbers of weeds this year. Each 
disking brings up plenty!” 

And, Robinson and Dunham point 
out that under Minnesota conditions 
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WEEDY conditions like this may result in discounts when soybeans are sold at 


working the soil before planting does 
not help weeds to germinate—in 
fact, it may have the opposite effect. 
Purpose of the disking is to kill 
weeds that have already come up, 
not bring them up, and to firm the 
seedbed. 

Robinson and Dunham recommend 
late planting, but to confine disking 
or harrowing to planting time under 
Minnesota conditions. 

Best early planting dates for soy- 
beans vary of course with the season, 
and range from May 15 to May 25 
in the North to late April in the 
South. 

Of course there is such a thing as 
delaying planting too long, with re- 
sulting lower yields. The point is to 
wait until the soil is warm enough 
to support rapid germination. 

Rotary Hoe 

After the beans emerge use the 
rotary hoe or spiketooth harrow or 
both. 

The rotary hoe should be operated 
lengthwise of the row, the harrow 
crosswise or diagonally across the 
row. The implements should be used 
when the bean plants are rather 
limp, usually in the heat of the 
day. 

Slife says: “We strongly recom- 
mend the use of the rotary hoe as 
the first cultural operation, using it 
to break the crust as well as destroy 
the weed seeds that are in process 
of germinating.” 

But the rotary hoe is not effective 
under all tonditions. 

States Dunham: “We go along 
with other soybean states in recom- 
mending the harrow and rotary hoe. 
Our greatest objection to the rotary 
hoe is that timeliness of cultivation 
is very important and often our 
soil is too wet or too dry to use the 
implement at the time the weeds 
are in the proper stage for uproot- 
ing.” 

Cultivator 

Timely shovel cultivation, one to 

three times, is necessary to keep 
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are especially prominent. 


down weeds. It is very important to 
destroy as many weeds as possible 
at the first cultivation by getting 
close to the rows. 

Harvesting will be easier if care 
is taken not to ridge the rows. 

Slife says the timing of the culti- 
vations is not too important except 
that if you have a choice the soy- 
beans should be cultivated after a 
rain rather than before it. 

The foregoing recommendations 
are for soils and conditions where 
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the elevator. Volunteer corn and buttonweed 


the soil can be worked readily. 
Growing beans on some _ bottom 
lands and on heavy clay soils pre- 
sents a different set of problems. 

On soils that are in proper con- 
dition to work during only short 
periods, and soils that should be 
worked as little as possible, timing 
planting to give the beans every 
possible advantage over the weeds 
becomes vitally important. Chemi- 
cals may be of real value under 
such difficult conditions 


Growing Number of Herbicides for 
War on Weeds in Soybean Fields 


SEVERAL chemicals are now on 
the market for the soybean producer 
to use in his never-ending battle 
against weeds. They have been ex- 
periment station tested and given 
qualified approval. 

So far, soybean producers are not 
making wide usage of herbicides 
on soybeans. It is true that New Jer- 
sey producers used dinitro on per- 
haps 10,000 acres of soybeans in 
1956, according to Donald A. Schal- 
lock of Rutgers University. Paul W. 
Santelmann at the University of 
Maryland says many producers in 
that state are also using dinitro and 
appear to be happy with it. 

But in general producers and weed 
men consider chemicals to be in the 
trial stage, and perhaps as an auxil- 
iary weapon to fall back on when 
tried and tested mechanical methods 
fail. 

There are several reasons for this 
viewpoint: 

1—Herbicides are still compara- 
tively expensive, though application 
in 10- to 15-inch bands over the 
rows will materially reduce their 
cost. 

2—Soybeans have little natural 
tolerance to most post-emergence 
herbicides tried so far and are easily 


injured by them. For this reason, 
most chemicals are being used pre- 
emergence. 

3—Success with herbicides has 
been spotted. There is still much to 
learn concerning their successful use. 

Slife recommends complete field 
treatment with herbicides only after 
a producer has gained several years’ 
experience in their application. Most 
weed men concur. Start out with 
weedicides in soybeans on a trial 
basis. 

W. B. Albert, Clemson Agricultur- 
al College, Clemson, S. C., points out 
that cultural and chemical methods 
of their control are most effective 
under different situations: “Seasonal 
conditions are not always so that 
good weed control can be obtained 
by mechanical methods. With fre- 
quent rains tillage may not be pos- 
sible but chemical weed control 
would be at its best. 

“On the other hand, in seasons too 
dry for good chemical weed control, 
mechanical methods are at their best 
and can be used to supplement the 
chemicals, as necessary. 

“At worst, chemical weed control 
might be considered a form of in- 
surance against conditions prevent- 
ing successful mechanical control. 
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Sprays are most effective when soil is moist enough to germinate the seed. 


Under better conditions it could sub- 
stitute for mechanical methods.” 

So it may be well worth your 
while to try one or more of the 
herbicides. 

Sprays used pre-emergence are 
most effective when there is enough 
moisture to germinate the weed 
seeds. If the soil is too dry for 2 
or 3 weeks after treatment, their ef- 
fectiveness will be reduced. 

In all cases manufacturers’ recom- 
mendations should be followed care- 
fully. 

Pre-Emergence Chemicals 

Following are some of the herbi- 
cides recommended for trial use for 
pre-emergence application and some 
of the experiment stations where 
they have been tried: 

NP (Alanap-3)—IIl., Iowa, Ohio. 

Generally good results in Ohio are 
reported by Willard. Controls both 
annual weeds and grasses with the 
exception of smartweed and morning 
glory. 

Recommendations vary from 3 to 
4 to 6 to 8 pounds of active ingredi- 
ent in 20 gallons of water per 
acre. Should be sprayed at planting 
time or immediately after. Holds 
down weed growth for 6 to 8 weeks. 
The chemical is non-irritating and 
easy to handle. 

CIPC—S. C., Ark., Ohio, IIl., Miss., 
Md., Ga., N. C. 

W. B. Albert, Clemson Agricul- 
tural College, South Carolina, re- 
ports excellent control of crabgrass 
and various species of small-seeded 
broadleaved weeds for 3 weeks or 
longer. Does not control cocklebur, 
coffeeweed or ragweed. 

Recommended rates of application 
vary from 5 to 8 pounds in 20 
to 40 gallons of water per acre. 
Orvin E. Rud at North Carolina 
State College reports some crop in- 
jury when CIPC was applied at the 
8-pound rate. 

J. T. Holston, Jr., at the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station rec- 
ommends a trial application of CIPC 
at planting time—1 to 1% pounds per 
acre on a 12-inch band basis where 
crabgrass and Brachiaria species are 
troublesome. 

Mississippi does not recommend 
CIPC for use on heavy clay soils. 

Lodging of soybeans caused by 
CIPC was listed as a problem need- 
ing further study at the Southern 
Weed Conference this year. 

DNBP, dinitro (Premerge or Sinox 
PE)—Ohio, N.C.., Ill., Iowa, Va., N. J., 
Md., Tenn. 

Willard says dinitro has perhaps 
the best all around record but it is 
expensive and must be applied as 
near as possible to the time when 
the beans emerge in order to have 
enough of the herbicide present in 
the soil when the weeds come up to 
kill them. DNBP volatilizes readily 
in hot weather. For both annual 
grasses and broadleaved weeds. 
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Recommended rates of application 
vary from 3 to 5 pounds of active 
material per acre in New Jersey 
to 8 to 10 pounds in Iowa in 40 
gallons of water. Schallock of New 
Jersey cautions producers to use 
only 3 pounds of material in very 
hot weather since the first leaves 
of the soybean are often seriously 
burned then. 

In wide rows, treat only over row 
to cut costs. 

Rud in North Carolina reports the 
dinitro has given fair weed control 
only when used at a 9-pound-per- 
acre rate. Dunham of Minnesota 
states control with dinitro applied 
pre-emergence has not been satis- 
factory even at the 9-pound rate. 

CDAA (Randox)—Ill., Ind., Ohio, 
Minn., Iowa, Md. 


Good as a grass killer and soy- 
beans are tolerant to it. Willard says 
Randox will also contrel many 
broadleaved weeds. 

It will last 3 to 5 weeks after ap- 
plication. 

Randox appears very promising 
for control of giant foxtail, a serious 
problem in Illinois, Indiana and other 
states, according to E. C. Spurrier at 
the University of Illinois. 

Randox is most effective on loam 
or heavier soils. It has been less 
effective on light, sandy soil. 

Randox can be irritating to the 
skin and eyes if not handled in ac- 
cordance with directions. 

To cut expense Randox can be 
effectively applied in a 10-inch band 
directly over the row at planting 
time, at a rate of 1 pound of active 
material in 5 gallons of water per 
acre if the crop is in 40-inch rows. 
Post-Emergence Chemicals 

There is less possibility of chem- 
icals being used after soybeans 
emerge from the ground. However, 
the following are recommended: 

2,4-D, amine salt—Ill., Va. 

Should be used only on bottom 


Experiment Station 
For Special 


HERE ARE observations and rec- 
ommendations on how to meet spe- 
cial weed control problems from a 
few of the state experiment stations: 
Delaware 

Henry W. Indyk, assistant profes- 
sor of agronomy at the University of 
Delaware: 

1—A sound weed control program 
in all crops appearing in the rota- 
tion. 

2—Begin seedbed preparation 
early with several periodic diskings 
at 7-to-10-day intervals before plant- 
ing. 

3—Plant soybeans free of weed 
seeds. 

4—Avoid planting too early when 


lands or other areas where infesta- 
tions of ragweed, annual morning 
glories or cockleburs are especially 
severe. The treatment can be used 
to eliminate these weeds without 
reducing soybean yields, but ex- 
treme care and supervision are 
necessary to avoid injury to the 
beans. 

Its use is recommended at % to 
Y, pound per acre 1 to 2 weeks after 
the soybeans emerge. A quarter- 
pound is certain to injure the beans, 
so use the latter only when greater 
injury from the weeds is certain. 

Herbicidal oil—Miss., Ark. 

A single directional spraying with 
a herbicidal oil at 5 gallons per acre 
in bands when soybeans are from 
1 to 14 days past emergence is rec- 
ommended where no pre-emergence 
chemical is used and an annual weed 
problem exists. Under no conditions 
should this rate be exceeded. 

This is a petroleum product of- 
fered by several oil companies. Esso 
38, Cities Service No-Weed Oil No. 
1, and Lion Herbicidal Oil No. 1 
have performed satisfactorily for 
several years in field tests. 

Premerge (DNBP) also shows 
promise for use after the soybeans 
have emerged and is under test at 
several experiment stations. If gen- 
erally successful, it could mean a 
commercially feasible, low-cost weed 
control program for soybeans. 

States R. E. Frans, assistant agron- 
omist at the University of Arkansas: 
“We are very much interested in 
the relatively new method involving 
an early post-emergence treatment 
with DNBP. We are trying this 
method this year on conventional 
spaced beans and also on close 
spaced rows. This may possibly be 
the answer to weed control in soy- 
beans in this part of the country. 
This method offers the advantage 
of being quite economical to use 
with a minimum amount of labor 
expended on the crop.” 


Recommendations 
Situations 


growing conditions may be unfavor- 
able for rapid emergence and growth 
of soybeans. 

5—Use cultivating implements 
such as rotary hoe, spike-tooth har- 
row, or weeder before soybeans come 
up if germination and emergence of 
soybeans is delayed and weeds be- 
come a problem. 

Do not use these implements when 
the soybeans are emerging from the 
soil. 

Use again when soybean seedlings 
are 3 to 8 inches tall, preferably 
when the plants are wilted such as 
during the warm part of the day. 

6-—-Use properly adjusted shovel 
cultivator for remainder of season. 
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Avoid injuring the soybeans by prac- 
ticing shallow cultivation at a proper 
distance from the plant. 

7—Avoid ridging as this makes for 
harder combining. 


Georgia 

S. V. Stacy and Ellis W. Hauser, 
agronomists, Georgia Experiment 
Station, Experiment, Ga., recom- 
mend the following cultural pro- 
cedures: 

1—Turn the soil and disk or 
otherwise fit the land properly so 
the seedbed will be in excellent 
condition for planting. 

2—Plant at recommended dates. 
Earlier plantings usually give higher 
yields in Georgia. 

3—Plant in such a way that a 
shallow furrow is left behind the 
planter. 

4—For the first cultivation, use 
a rotary hoe in conjunction with 
sweeps. The rotary hoe is effective 
against small weed seedlings and 
the sweeps will move soil from the 
top of the furrow down into the 
furrow and cover the small weeds 
which have emerged there. 

5—Cultivate one or two times with 
conventional sweeps. 

6—Some herbicides are promising 
in preliminary tests but are not yet 
recommended for general use. 


New Jersey 

Donald A. Schallock, extension as- 
sociate in weed control, College of 
Agriculture, New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Plant soybeans on land that has been 
in corn or clean tilled crop for 1 
year or that has had a smother crop 
or grain crop. We discourage taking 
land out of sod and immediately 
putting it into soybeans because of 
the large amount of annual weeds 
that come up. The land is well fitted 
to insure rapid growth of soybeans 
and uniform coverage of chemical 
where chemical is used. 

Soybeans are rather universally 
planted in rows and cultivated as a 
weed measure. This change has oc- 
curred within the last 6 years. I 
believe the yields are as high as 
the broadcast beans and the cost 
of seed is less. Even if we had suc- 
cessful weed control, I believe we 
would still plant our soybeans in 
rows. 


South Carolina 


W. B. Albert, department of bot- 
any and bacteriology, Clemson Ag- 
ricultural College, Clemson, S. C.: 
Most soybeans in South Carolina are 
planted on fields that have matured 
a crop of oats. Planting of soybeans 
is usually between June 1 and June 
15 and in some cases as late as July 
1. Farmers plant their soybeans as 
soon after grain harvest as possible, 
with a minimum of time allowed for 
land preparation. 

The shortness of the season pre- 
cludes a really large crop and soy- 
beans are not a major money crop. 
The farmer attempts to produce a 
second crop in a season on his land 
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at relatively low cost and with some 
profit and except in seasons of 
drouth is usually more or less suc- 
cessful. 

In their attempts to gain time 
on planting dates, even some of our 
best farmers burn the straw and 
stubble after combining their grain. 
Experience has shown that more 
moisture is required for soybean 
germination if large quantities of 
straw and stubble are plowed and 
disked into the soil than if the soy- 
beans are planted in bare soil. In 
addition, the incorporation of or- 
ganic matter into the top soil tends 
to inhibit rapid development and 
growth of soybeans for several 
weeks. Although burning straw is 
generally deplored, the practice will 
doubtless persist until reasonably ac- 
ceptable alternative methods are 
shown. 

The soybeans are then planted 
without further preparation of land, 
and soil moisture conditions permit- 
ting germination and growth of 
seedling plants are rapid. 

As soon as possible after germina- 
tion, the crop is tilled as necessary 
with the conventional equipment. If 
seasonal conditions have not inter- 
fered, the crop can usually be main- 
tained relatively weed free, although 
cocklebur and coffeeweed will 
usually be present in the rows. 
Southern States 

E. E. Hartwig, Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station, Stoneville, Miss.: 
Plant soybeans during May in a 
clean, moist seedbed at the rate of 
one seed per inch in the row. Soy- 
beans will emerge rapidly and grow 
rapidly, and under most conditions 
will have row middles nearly shaded 
by 7 weeks after planting. 

Use rotary hoe while beans are 


Urges Elimination 


SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS by pro- 
ducers to eliminate jimson weed in- 
festations from their soybean fields 
will help to establish good relations 
with European buyers of U. S. soy- 
beans, says Geo. A. Parks, director 
of the fats and oils division, Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

While U. S. grading standards do 
not distinguish jimson (Datura Stra- 
monium) from any other weed, 
Europeans regard it as poisonous and 
object to feeding soybean oil meal 
containing it to their livestock. 

In ordinary concentrations jimson 
is not regarded as poisonous but 
there is always the danger of a 
pocket of the ground seed occurring 
in feed and killing cattle. At the 
present time tests are being con- 
ducted in England to determine 
whether there is any danger of tox- 
icity to poultry, according to Guy 
Chipperfield, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Seed Crush- 
ers, London. 


small. If rotary hoe is not used, 
cultivate close to the row. 

Cultivate as needed to control 
weeds. 

Wisconsin 

Geo. M. Briggs, retired, and James 
H. Torrie, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.: Frequent harrowings 
or light diskings at 6- to 8-day in- 
tervals before planting are impor- 
tant to destroy weed seedlings in 
the surface soil. In dry springs when 
surface weed seeds do not germin- 
ate readily, the use of a cultipacker 
or roller to firm the soil around these 
seeds may help to induce germin- 
ation. 

Most weeds can be controlled if 
the pre- and after-planting cultiva- 
tions can be made. It is important 
to destroy as many weeds as possible 
at the first cultivation by getting 
close to the rows. 

Some farmers use a disk type of 
shovel for the first cultivation. The 
front disk goes close to the row and 
throws the young weeds away, while 
the back disk throws fresh soil in 
its place. 

Others use the % duck-foot culti- 
vator and go close to the row in 
order to cut off the weeds and throw 
them away from the row. Harvest- 
ing will be easier if care is taken 
not to ridge the row. 

Still others use the regular shovel 
with a shield such as is used for 
small corn, throwing the dirt over 
the row and letting it sift through 
these shields and cover the small 
weeds. 

Some farmers who have had diffi- 
culty controlling weeds before cul- 
tivation attach a small section of 
light drag behind the cultivator to 
drag directly over the rows and 
thus kill millions of small weeds. 


of Jimson Weed 


From time to time European buy- 
ers of U. S. soybeans have com- 
plained of contamination of the 
beans with jimson seeds, and these 
complaints were especially strong 
some years ago. Apparently such 
complaints have been increasing 
again of late. Recent arrivals of 
soybeans in the United Kingdom 
have shown jimson seed content 
ranging from .03% to as high as .24%. 
The permissible percentage is less 
than .1%, according to tests on ani- 
mals. 

It would be better for producers 
to eliminate this pest from their 
fields now rather than to be driven 
to it later by more serious com- 
plaints, or by further discrimination 
against U. S. soybeans by European 
buyers. 

Jimson is easily spotted in soybean 
fields. At times it may be worth- 
while to go through the field in late 
summer and pull it out by hand. It 
is not a hard weed to eradicate if 
growers will take the time to do so. 
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Figure 1. Double disk opener used for 
planting soybeans on heavy clay soils. 


PROFITABLE yields of soybeans 

usually cannot be obtained with 
incomplete stands. With incomplete 
stands weed problems are increased. 
The heavy clay soils of the Delta 
section of Mississippi are problem 
soils from the standpoint of getting 
consistently good uniform stands. 
These soils are usually either too 
wet or too dry to work well. 

A common practice on the heavy 
clay soils is to disk prior to planting 
to destroy winter weed growth. 
Under most conditions, the soil dries 
to the depth of disking. Seed is dis- 
tributed among the dry clods, and 
in many cases a rain of at least an 
inch is needed before seed will ger- 
minate. A rain of one-fourth to one- 
half inch may sprout the seed, but 
will not be adequate for obtaining 
a stand. Seed lying in dry ground 
for 10 to 20 days will loose seedling 
vigor. Consequently, replanting will 
be necessary. 

In many cases growers plant in 
early April because of the feeling 
that rains heavy enough for germi- 
nation are more likely to occur. All 
time of planting studies conducted 
at Stoneville have shown clear-cut 
advantages for delaying planting un- 
til in May. 

During the past 3 years perfect 
stands have been obtained within a 
week after planting from plantings 
made during May and June on 
Sharkey Clay soils without having 
any rain after planting. Good stands 
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Planting Methods for 
Heavy Clay Soils 


Double disk opener helps obtain good stands 


By EDGAR E. HARTWIG AND O. B. WOOTEN* 


result from shallow seedbed prep- 
aration followed by using a planter 
equipped with double disk openers 
rather than the conventional sword 
openers. 

Seedbed preparation begins by fall 
plowing with a moldboard or disk 
plow. As soon as it is possible to get 
on the ground in late February or 
March, the ground is worked with 
a spring tooth harrow to destroy 
winter weed growth. The ground is 
spring toothed at regular intervals 
of 2 to 4 weeks to keep the surface 
free from weeds. For the last spring 
toothing prior to planting the spring 
tooth should be run as shallow as 
possible to destroy weeds, which 
need not be over 1 inch deep. 

The spring tooth harrow is pre- 
ferred to a disk harrow because it 
does not leave the ground in as clod- 
dy a condition. Weeds can be des- 
troyed by shallower setting than is 
needed for a disk, and consequently, 
less moisture is lost. Depth of pen- 
etration of the spring tooth harrow 
can be easily adjusted to maintain 
a shallow working level. 

Some growers have disked their 
ground early in the season and then 
followed with a heavy spike tooth 
harrow at regular intervals to de- 
stroy weed seedlings. It is consid- 
ered less objectionable to permit a 
few small growing winter annual 
weeds to survive than to work the 
ground deeply and lose a greater 
amount of moisture. 

The double disk opener permits 
placing the seed in a narrow open- 
ing in moist soil (Fig. 2). Where 
the spring tooth is run 1 inch deep, 
the planter is set to place the seed 
approximately 2 inches deep. Seed 
is pressed tightly against moist soil 


Double disk opener 





below and on both sides of the 
seed. The disk openers will work 
very well in soil too wet for a 
sword opener. Disks should be 
equipped with scrapers. 

The standard sword opener leaves 
a trench approximately 1% inches 
wide. Even with deep planting, the 
seed falls loosely into this wide fur- 
row and is covered by dry surface 
soil. A complete stand is never ob- 
tained without a rain. The sticky, 
plastic condition of the soil has 
made the use of seed press wheels 
more or less unsatisfactory. 

Double disk openers are now 
available as units to be interchanged 
with the standard sword openers for 
some makes of planters. Machinery 
manufacturers have produced a more 
ruggedly constructed unit to fulfill 
the needs for the area. 

With the double disk opener, it is 
also possible to plant soybeans after 
winter oats or wheat on the heavy 
clay soils and obtain a stand without 
preparing a seedbed. If the ground 
is disked to prepare a seedbed, a rain 
of 2 to 3 inches is needed before a 
stand can be expected. 

To date, best results have been ob- 
tained by burning the grain straw 
and planting immediately. Addi- 
tional research is in progress on 
methods of handling beans after 
grain without burning. No difficulty 
has been encountered in planting or 
obtaining a stand when straw has 
not been burned, but the problems 
arise in cultivation for weed control. 


* Research Agronomist and Research Ag- 
ricultural Engineer, Agricultural Research 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
in cooperation with the Delta Branch of 
the Mississippi Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Stoneville, Miss. 
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Figure 2. A diagramatic comparison of seed furrows after double disk op and 


standard sword opener. 
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Avoids dockage 4 ways... puts 


a PREMIUM on your beans 


New Rub-Bar Cylinder 
Case “‘ Air-Lift’’ Cleaning 
Rubber Elevator Flights 


You'll get clean, whole beans, avoid dockage and 

earn premium prices with the new Case 150 combine. 
New rub-bar cylinder is more aggressive, yet handles 
beans gently with 625 RPM speed (500 RPM with 
special sheaves). Case “Air-Lift” cleaning 


Causa tote Cldaner floats off chaff and dirt with constant air pressure. 










% 
“ 


Case 150 combine 
has new, 

centered, 13-foot 
header that takes 
four 40-inch 

rows easily. 





New 

CASE ..150 
Self-Propelled 
Combine | 








Has four-way design, 

too, for careful handling and 
super cleaning to up-grade 
your beans for better prices. 
Case 77 has new, gentle, 
rub-bar cylinder with choice of 
chain drive (speeds 360 to 
1060 RPM)... or 
variable-speed belt drive 
(speeds 332 to 1150 RPM). 
Case roto cleaner removes 
weed seed. 


Case 7-foot 

77 combine takes 
two 40-inch rows 
easily. PTO 

drive or Case 
air-cooled engine. 





ol Get Misher Rean@elaeetiietaa | 
Get Higher Bean Prices This Year 


& With Case 4-way design, you can up-grade your beans for 





New Case Crop-Way Purchase Plan lets you get crop-saving, profit- 
making Case combines and other implements when you need 
them, make later payments when you have money coming in. Get Sesser peiees his veum (hadi tele: a salen in ee 
details from your Case dealer. Case combines or implements that interest you. Address 


J. I. Case Co., Dept. D-757, Racine, Wis. 
i (_] 7-foot 77 combine ) 13-foot 150 SP combine 
cc (] Crop elevators (] Crop-Way Purchase Plan 


5.1. A aus e RACINE, WISCONSIN Name 


You make farming a more profitable business when you 


choose and use full-line Case tractors, balers, combines, Address _ 





and other machines. 
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SOYBEAN EXPERT Howard L. Roach, Plainfield, lowa, president of the Soybean 
Council of America, explains to Italian farmers at Verona Fair the importance 


of soybean oil meal in poultry feeding. 


Big Attendance at Verona 


Report by the president of the Soybean 


Council of America. 


Mr. Roach has been 


in Europe on market development projects. 


By HOWARD L. ROACH 


President, Soybean Council of America, Inc. 


Special to the Soybean Digest from 
Verona 


FARMERS FROM Italy, Jugoslavia, 
France, Austria as well as farmers 
from many other nations crowded 
the grounds of the International 
Fair at Verona, Italy, the second 
week of March to break all attend- 
ance records which have stood for 
over half a century. 

The first 3 days of this fair saw 
spirited competition in the various 
classes of the horse show. Horses, 
still providing most of the farm 
power in this rich Po valley of north- 
ern Italy, had only to look across the 
fence, however, to see their finish. 
There, in the greatest tractor show 
of Europe, were exhibited over 60 
different makes of farm tractors 
with several models of each make 
on display. 

Mechanization is coming to Eu- 
ropean agriculture as it has arrived 
in America. Everything from small 
garden tractors to giant track-type 
machines were on display. Diesel 
motors power most of the units in 
this country where gasoline is 85¢ 
per gallon. 

Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Holland and other nations had ex- 
hibits showing products and produce 
from their nations but the outstand- 
ing exhibit was the one presented 
by the United States. This exhibit 
occupied an entire building and 
showed the progress made in the 
poultry industry during the past 
few years in quick growth and feed 
utilization. 
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The exhibit was both educational 
and interesting. The opening day 
over 40,000 persons passed through 
the doors. 

Murals decorating the inside of 
the building were large photographs 
showing American farms, soybean 
fields, grain elevators, soybean proc- 
essing plants, and feed manufactur- 
ing plants. 

Near the office were visible incu- 
bators, placed at various heights to 
accommodate adults and children, in 
which chicks were constantly emerg- 
ing from the shell. One middle-aged 
Italian was heard to say, “I knew 
something like that happened but 
it always happened under the hen 
and I couldn’t see just what did 
take place.” 

Eggs had been pre-set so that 
each day of the fair this emergence 
of the chicks from the eggs could 
be witnessed by the crowds. Nearby 
were pens of day-old chicks, a pen 
of broilers, hens in batteries laying 
eggs, pens of turkeys and at the exit 
were two freezer counters filled with 
frozen poultry and poultry products 
even to the American TV dinner. 
On top of the counters were displays 
of American canned poultry while 
behind on shelves were infrared 
broilers with 2- and 3-pound broilers 
turning on their spits. 

Central in the display were sam- 
ples of feed ingredients with em- 
phasis on 50% soybean oil meal 
as the protein base for a successful 
poultry operation. A revolving dis- 
play of feed grains used by American 
feed manufacturers along with soy- 
bean oil meal attracted the attention 
of the visitors. 


ITALIAN FARMER studies sacks of 
feed concentrates available from the 
United States at International Agri- 
cultural Trade Fair in Verona. 


Many of the visitors had questions 
which were answered by Kenneth K. 
Krogh, Foreign Agricultural Service 
in charge of Trade Fairs; Chas J. 
Witt, Foreign Agricultural Service 
in charge of field operations of Trade 
Fairs; A. W. Brant, USDA, Belts- 
ville, Md., poultry specialist; James 
W. Hayward, nutritionist represent- 
ing the Soybean Council of America; 
and Howard L. Roach, president of 
the Council. 

This group of Americans was 
busy from 9 in the morning till 
closing time at 7 in the evening 
answering questions and extolling 
50% soybean meal as the basis for 
successful feeding of poultry, hogs 
and cattle. Many friendships were 
formed that should prove advan- 
tageous to American agriculture. 


Fairs such as this one at Verona, 
Italy, are made possible by the for- 
eign currency generated through the 
sale of surplus commodities through 
P.L. 480. Anyone visiting the Verona 
Agricultural Fair could not help 
but feel that a good job of advertis- 
ing was being done for American 
agriculture, but that a tremendous 
job of selling international good will 
was being accomplished as well. 


DR. J. W. HAYWARD (right), direc- 
tor of nutritional research, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., answers ques- 
tions of an Italian poultryman at 
Verona Fair. Dr. Hayward was a 
staff consultant attached to the U. S. 
livestock feed exhibit. The lady is an 
interpreter. 
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The Carter Millerator was designed for 
use at the head of grain processing plant 
cleaning streams. Here the Millerator 
removes secondary roughage, sand, and 
other fine materials commonly found in 
combine-harvested grains. 


In recent years, various features have 
been added to Millerators to simplify 
their operation and installation, and to 
broaden their uses and applications. 

Today, you'll find Millerators effec- 
tively used as final cleaning units on 
grain streams such as wheat and corn, 
for removal of insect and rodent residue. 
Another important use is their appli- 


FOR COMPLETE FACTS cation to the de-hulling process on 
SEND FOR THIS FOLDER soybeans. 

To make sure you fully understand In combining aspiration and sieving, 
the versatility of the Carter Miller- Millerators offer real cleaning efficiency 
ator, send for this illustrated folder and economy in flour mills, cereal mills, 
giving complete information. corn mills, rice mills, malting plants, 
and soybean plants. 





Gentlemen: Please send me your folder on the 
Carter Millerator. 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS___ 





| HART-CARTER CO. 


689 19th Ave. N. E. Minneapolis 18, Minnesota 
all STerling 9-2417 


CITY & STATE 


at 
5 § NAME 
a 
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OIL TRANSPORT. The above 5,000-gallon-capacity tractor and tank trailer was 
recently added to the Dannen Mills truck fleet at St. Joseph, Mo. It will be used to 
haul Dannen soybean oil to refineries in Dallas, Houston, New Orleans and St. 
Louis. Photo was taken near the truck loading dock. 


French Oil Production 


FRANCE’S DOMESTIC production 
of oilseeds provides only about 15% 
of the country’s total consumption of 
oil meal and cake, most of which is 
obtained from imported oilseeds, ac- 
cording to U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Foreign Crops and Markets. 


The total available oilcake in 
France in 1955 was 552,000 short tons. 
(The year 1955 rather than 1956 is 
used because more complete data are 
available for 1955; moreover, 1956 
was highly abnormal in crop produc- 
tion and foreign trade.) Of this, 
81,560 tons were net imports as oil- 
cake and the balance was produced 
in France mostly from imported 
seeds. Total consumption of oil meal 
and cake in 1955 was only 72% as 
large as before the war. 


Oil meal and cake: Production, exports, imports 
and total availabilities in France, annual 1938, 
1946, and 1955 (short tons) 


Kind 1938 1946 1955 
. 477,606 82,218 171,838 
Bae TS 342 74,218 
* 156,790 9,529 72,575 
325 305 552 
58,261 11,816 30,363 
Palm kernel . 53,372 33,332 69,975 
Colza? ... ; 10,049 31,138 35,345 
Sunflower .... i 1,587 2,328 220 
Cottonseed 1 0 0 
Kardeseed ........ 2 2 2,425 
Others} ....... 7,945 8,929 13,167 


POOR cicnnicne 
Soybean . 
Flaxseed ! 
Sesame 

Copra .... 


Total 


production 470,660 


779,127 180,000 


72,462 150,760 204,640 
85,994 0 123,081 
. —13,568 +150,760 +81,559 


Imports 
Exports . 
Net trade ........ 


Total 


availabilities .... 765,559 330,760 552,219 


1 Includes oilcake producea trom domestic oil- 
seeds. 2 Probably included in ‘Others.’ Source: 
Federation Nationale de I'Industrie des Corps 
Gras 
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Most of the 923,000 tons of oilseeds 
imported in 1955 were peanuts, soy- 
beans, flaxseed and palm kernels. 
The major domestic contribution was 
from flaxseed and rapeseed but these 
together yielded only about 84,000 
tons of cake. 


Fats Committee Meets 


A COMMITTEE on fats and oils, ap- 
pointed by the Advisory Council on 
Federal Reports, held its first meet- 
ing Mar. 5 in Washington, D. C. 

The committee’s membership con- 
sists of representatives of firms han- 
dling animal and vegetable fats and 
oils. It includes representatives of 
renderers, crushers of oil bearing 
materials and processors of fats and 
oils. 

At its first meeting, the committee 
devoted its principal attention to 
statistical programs of the Bureau 
of the Census relating to fats and 
oils. Other subjects discussed were 
the classification of fats and oils es- 
tablishments in Bureau of Census 
manuals. 

The committee’s future plans in- 
clude recommendations to effect 
economies for industry and govern- 
ment and to prepare more useful, 
timely and accurate federal statistics. 

Members of the committee are: 
Charles J. Orr, Anderson, Clayton & 
Co., Inc., Houston, Tex., chairman; 
C. J. Kennedy, Armour & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. vice chairman; E. W. 
Brockenbrough, Institute of Shorten- 
ing and Edible Oils, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C., secretary; Thomas A. Bar- 
ber, J. Howard Smith, Inc., Port 
Monmouth, N. J.; R. J. Fleming, Na- 
tional By-Products Inc., Des Moines, 
Iowa; Harold V. Knight, Lever Bros. 
Co., New York, N. Y.; J. W. Moore, 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., De- 


eatur, Ill.; T. J. Totushek, Cargill, 
Ine., Minneapolis, Minn.; Boardman 
Veazie, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIL; 
Donald B. Walker, Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Willard E. Welsh, 
Shedd-Bartush Foods, Inc., Detroit, 
Mich.; and L. M. Wood, Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nematode in Arkansas 


THE ARKANSAS State Plant Board 
and the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture announce that the soybean 
cyst nematode has been found in 
one county in northeast Arkansas. 

Arkansas thus becomes the fourth 
state in which this parasite of soy- 
beans and other plants has been dis- 
covered since its first appearance in 
the United States 2% years ago. Two 
counties in North Carolina and one 
each in Tennessee and Missouri are 
also known to be infested. 

Identification of the soybean cyst 
nematode in Arkansas was made 
Feb. 19 in soil samples collected in 
Mississippi County in the northeast 
corner of the state. This finding of 
the pest was a result of the compre- 
hensive nematode survey now get- 
ting under way throughout the Mis- 
sissippi River Valley. The survey 
was begun after discovery of the 
nematode late last year in Lake 
County, Tenn., and in Pemiscot 
County, Mo., just across the Missis- 
sippi River. 

As weather conditions permit, the 
cooperative state-federal search for 
the nematode will be extended in 
principal soybean-producing states 
to determine the pest’s distribution. 


Swift Promotions 


: A E 


Tom J. Nolan Carl J. Ander 


Three personnel promotions have 
been announced by C. T. Prindeville, 
vice president in charge of oil mills 
for Swift & Co., Chicago. 


Carl J. Ander, formerly meal sales 
manager at the Des Moines, Iowa, 
mill has been advanced to meal sales 
manager at Champaign, Ill. Mr. 
Ander is a 10-year veteran with the 
company. 

Tom J. Nolan has been appointed 
meal sales manager for the Des 
Moines plant. Mr. Nolan joined Swift 
& Co. in April 1950 as a sales repre- 
sentative for the plant food division 
in the Kansas City area. He was 
later transferred to the feed depart- 
ment and for the past few years has 
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been a field representative in Mis- 
souri. 

R. M. Howe has been appointed 
assistant sales manager at the Cham- 
paign, Ill., plant. He joined Swift & 
Co. in March 1955 at the Frankfort, 
Ind., plant where he followed trans- 
portation and assisted in sales. 


Oil Chemists Meeting 


THREE SYMPOSIA will highlight 
the 48th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Oil Chemists’ Society at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans Apr. 
28-May 1. There will be a symposium 
on safety arranged by Dr. A. E. Mac- 
Gee of the Skelly Oil Co. to provide 
coverage of safety problems in the 
laboratory, pilot plant and produc- 
tion plant; one on fats in nutrition 
and health; and one on unit processes 
and operations featuring papers on 
distillation of tall oil and on the 
processing of vegetable oils and oil- 
seeds. 

Notable papers to be presented at 
the general sessions will include one 
by Dr. Leonard Smith, director of 
utilization research of the National 
Cotton Council on “Cottonseed Oil 
and Competing Vegetable Oils”; and 
one by Dr. M. M. Renfrew, director 
of research and development, Spen- 
cer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., on “Drying 
Oils.” 


ADVISORY BOARD of directors of 
Central Soya Co. concluded its third 
term in a meeting as guests of the 
board of directors at a recent dinner, 
when this photo was taken. Board 
Chairman Harold W. McMillen said 
the advisory group was created to 
provide opportunities for various 
management echelons to express 
their thoughts and transmit their 
ideas to the board of directors. 
Standing, 1 to r: Roy Hall (Hall, 
Penny & Jackson, Chicago), C. I. 
Finlayson, W. E. Huge, M. D. Ker- 
nen, F. K. Dalrymple, E. P. Kovats, 
N. H. Witte, C. W. Crowe, R. B. 
Parrott and H. W. McMillen. 
Seated, 1 to r: W. E. Mann, B. A. 
Townsend, N. F. Kruse, R. N. Allen, 
J. L. Andreas (president of the ad- 


visory group), P. E. Hensel, E. G. 
Rose, and E. O. Huge. 

Five new members named to the 
advisory board effective Mar. 1 are: 
Tom Allwein, Decatur, plant man- 
ager; Robert B. Parrott, vice presi- 
dent, grain merchandising; E. E. 
Reynolds, manager, marketing divi- 
sion; Royle Sprunger, assistant gen- 
eral traffic manager; and Howard 
Watters, personnel and industrial re- 
lations assistant. 

Members who retired from the 
board effective Feb. 28 were Finlay- 
son, Hensel, J. L. Krider, and Kruse. 

The board named Townsend as 
chairman and Royle Sprunger as 
secretary. Allen, Rose and Andreas 
were named to the board’s steering 
committee. 





Prater Rotary 


AIRLOCK FEEDERS 


Increase the efficiency of your dust control or 
pneumatic conveying system by sealing off the 
collector against air leakage; whether operating 


under suction or pressure. 


Prater airlocks are available in 4 sizes—3 
styles—and with a wide variety of rotor com- 
binations to meet your most exacting needs. 

You'll marvel at the simple straight-forward 
design and rugged, dependable construction 
embodied in every Prater machine. 

WRITE TODAY FOR FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. 


PRATER 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1527 S$. 55th COURT 


. . Foremost Builder of Rotary Airlochs 


CHICAGO 50, ILL. 
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NEW PLANT of Jacob Hartz Seed 
Co., Inc. John Bishop Construction 
Co. was the general contractor. Horner 
& Wyatt were the architects and engi- 
neers. 


SACKING ROOM, showing Hytrol con- 
veyor of Seedburo Equip t Co. and 


Union Special sewing machine. 





Structure Cost $350,000 


HARTZ CO. BUILDS 
MODERN, NEW PLANT 


CONVEYOR belt tripper furnished by 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Manufacturing Co. 








Congratulations -And Best 
Wishes To 


JACOB HARTZ SEED 
COMPANY, INC. 


STUTTGART, ARKANSAS 


We are pleased to have had the opportunity of 
furnishing the Elevator Cups, Bolts and Washers 
for installation in the Jacob Hartz Seed Company. 


K. I. WILLIS CORPORATION 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 








THE JACOB HARTZ Seed Co. has 
just completed at Stuttgart, Ark., one 
of the most modern seed and grain 
processing plants in the South. 

The plant, a new steel reinforced 
slip form concrete structure of 200,- 
000-bushels capacity, is the result of 
several years of planning by the 
Hartz Co. It is located on the north- 
east edge of the city on a 10-acre 
tract of land, and serviced by the 
Rock Island and Cotton Belt rail- 
roads. The plant is also accessible to 
all highways leading to the city. 

The 190-foot-high structure em- 
bodies the latest engineering designs 
in plants of this type and has the 
most modern handling and process- 
ing equipment available. The firm 
spent over $350,000 on the new addi- 
tion to better facilitate seed opera- 
tions in the area, and to maintain a 
high quality product for its south- 
wide customers. 

Every operation in the new plant 
has been designed to permit maxi- 
mum production at a minimum cost 
on a volume scale and still not sacri- 
fice any of the important processing 
technique that has been the basis of 
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the success of this family-operated 
concern throughout the last 30 years. 


The plant can be operated by a 
minimum labor and_= supervision 
force. With high-speed elevating and 
transferring equipment, up to 1 mil- 
lion bushels of storage can be added 
in the future and still be adequately 
serviced. 


What is now known as the Jacob 
Hartz Seed Co., Inc., started as the 
seed department of the Hartz-Thor- 
ell Supply Co., an International Har- 
vester Co. farm equipment agency 
organized by Jacob Hartz, Sr., and 
A. R. Thorell in 1925. The interest 
in seed was started through the in- 
troduction by this company of soy- 
beans into Arkansas in 1926. The 
firm also did early work on seed oats 
in the 30’s and on lespedeza in the 
early 40’s. 


In 1942, the Hartz-Thorell partner- 
ship was dissolved and the Jacob 
Hartz Seed Co. was organized as a 
partnership of Jacob Hartz, Sr., B. J. 
Hartz and Jake Hartz, Jr. 


Marion Hartz joined the partner- 
ship in 1946. The business was con- 
verted into a corporation in 1948 
with the above-mentioned men as 
stockholders. Alfred Hartz became 
a stockholder in 1957. 


The original processing plant was 
built on the company’s present loca- 
tion on East Cleveland Street in 1936. 


Jacob Hartz, Sr., although not ac- @ 


tively engaged in the business today, 
has been known as an aggressive 


business and civic leader in his com- * 
munity for many years. He was one | 
of the original organizers and offic- . 
ers of the Arkansas State Plant ; 


Board, a past director and officer of 
the Arkansas Seed Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and the American Soybean As- 
sociation. He was chiefly responsible 
for the introduction of soybeans to 
Arkansas and the central South. 

B. J. Hartz is now largely incapaci- 
tated due to poor health, but for 
years he did the analytical work and 
operated the elevator. He retains his 
position as an officer in the com- 
pany ond operates in an advisory 
capacity. 

Jake Hartz, Jr., the general man- 
ager of the company, is a member 
of the Arkansas State Plant Board, 
past president and director of the 
Arkansas Seed Dealers’ Association, 
past president and present director 
of the American Soybean Associa- 
tion, and director of the Soybean 
Council of America, Inc. 

Marion Hartz is past president and 
director of the Arkansas Seed Deal- 
ers’ Association, past president and 
present director of the Southern 
Seedsmen’s Association. He assists 
Jake Hartz, Jr., in the management 
of the company, and handles public 
relations and sales work. 


Alfred Hartz spent 1 year working 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT James 
Belford and A. T. Ferrell & Co. 248D 
scalper. 


as an assistant to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture plant breeder at 
the Rice Branch Experiment Station 
at Stuttgart. Since going to work 
for the company in 1948, he has been 
engaged in buying and retail selling, 
with emphasis on allied lines such 
as weed killers, pest controls and 
fertilizers. He is in charge of the 
firm’s printing department. 





Stuttgart firm. 


Harry S. Ragland, Jr., Mgr. 


We Are Proud 


To have played a part in the new Jacob Hartz Seed Com- 


pany Plant, and extend our congratulations to this fine 


We furnish free layouts and estimates on Metal Fabri- 


cated Grain and Seed storage or processing plants. 


For quality steel fabricating work contact 


STUTTGART MACHINE WORKS FABRICATING PLANT 


Ph. WAbash 2-5042 


Stuttgart, Ark. 
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Parks Says Oil Exports May Be at Peak 


CURRENT LEVEL of U. S. exports 
of oilseeds and their products may 
prove to be at a temporary peak, al- 
though the long-term outlook for ex- 
ports of these products appears good, 
George A. Parks, Jr., director of the 
fats and oils division of the Foreign 
Agricultural Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, told the co- 
operative cottonseed and soybean 
oil mills conference at Fresno, Calif., 
Mar. 5. 


“During the 1955-56 crop season a 
sizable portion of our edible oil ex- 
ports were the result of adverse 
weather conditions in _ countries 
which either do not import signifi- 
cant quantities of oils or do not nor- 
mally import them from the United 
States,” said Parks. 

He mentioned the short olive crops 
in such countries as Spain, Greece 
and Italy as being partially respon- 
sible for the good recent market for 
U. S. soybean oil in those countries. 

“Reduced exports from India and 
China have been important factors 
in expanded U. S. exports of soy- 
beans, as well as edible oils and 
proteins,” said Parks. “Protein ex- 


ports from the United States have 
been trending upward in recent 
years and, along with oils and soy- 
beans, set a record last season. Ex- 
ports of protein this season are cur- 
rently running at a rate substantially 
below last. 

“In recent years such countries as 
India and Argentina have adopted 
the policy of processing oilseeds and 
exporting only the products. As a 
result, European imports of oilseeds 
from sources other than the United 
States have been declining. Our own 
exports of soybeans in the meantime 
have been trending upward and a 
further expansion of this trend is ex- 
pected. 

“While total European oilseed 
crushings are down from prewar, our 
own crushing industry has expanded 
tremendously. Not only are we 
crushing at least as much if not more 
cottonseed, flaxseed and copra than 
prewar, but crushings of soybeans 
are nearly 10 times as great. About 
60% of our present crushing con- 
sists of soybeans. 

“Currently, the total quantity of 
oilseeds being crushed amounts to 
about 16 million tons or nearly two 


and one-half times as much as in 
1935-39.” 

Parks called the sale of agricul- 
tural surpluses for foreign currencies 
under P. L. 480 “a temporary pro- 
gram.” 


“By exporting cottonseed and soy- 
bean oils under Title I, P. L. 480, we 
are helping to build future cash mar- 
kets for these products. However, 
efforts to ‘build in’ Title I as a per- 
manent part of our agricultural ex- 
port program should be avoided. 

“We have some very good ex- 
amp!es of what can be done in ex- 
porting commodities which are com- 
petitive in price and how little can 
be done in exporting commodities 
which are not. Soybeans, which are 
not available for financing under 
P. L. 480, are going out in record 
quantities. 

“On the other hand, this season 
our exports of flaxseed and linseed 
oil have been almost negligible even 
though linseed oil has been offered 
freely under P. L. 480. Our prices 
are above world market levels and 
until they again become competitive 
there seems to be no early possibility 
of significant exports. As a result, 
Commodity Credit Corp. is expected 
to take over most all of this year’s 
flaxseed crop above the amount 
needed at home,” 





24” Belt Conveyor and Tripper 


ONLY “plant of its type’ CHOOSES EHRSAM 


The new modern, all-steel processing plant of the Jacob Hartz 
Seed Company, Stuttgart, Arkansas has EHRSAM EQUIP- 
MENT installed to increase efficiency and production. 


Get the most efficiency and productivity for your 
equipment dollar. WRITE/WIRE/PHONE 








16” Belt Manlift 





7 HP Truck Lift 


SER SARE 


THE J. B. EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 


Dept. SS_ ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


SALES OFFICES: Denver, Colo.; Fort Worth, Tex.; Kansas City, Kan. 
WEST COAST: Ehrsam Pacific, Inc., Riverside, California 
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Congratulations 


JACOB HARTZ SEED CO. 
on the Grand Opening of your 


new Ultra-Modern Seed Plant— 
the plant that quality built. 


Over a period of many years, your concern has continually shown utmost con- 
fidence in our products indicated by your purchases. The expressions of your 
executive and supervisory personnel likewise exemplify our line— 


Plant Superintendent, James 
N. Belford, shown with the big 
new Clipper Super 2248-D re- 
marks: 





"On the recommendations of 
many large elevator operators we 
installed the 2248-D high capacity 
market cleaner in our new seed 
and grain processing plant. We 
have found this big Clipper very 
satisfactory in scalping soybeans 
and oats for grain shipment. As a 
preliminary cleaner it also enables 
us to increase the capacity of our 
Super 298-D precision Clipper * a if | : 
without sacrificing quality." ; ' Fé 


Marion Hartz, Vice-President and Manager of the Seed 
Division has this to say about the Super 298-D (Shown being 
run by Chester Bloom) and other processing machines: 


"No seed plant would be complete without Ferrell's time- 
tested Clipper cleaners. The precision 298-D cleaner and the 2248-D 
high capacity machine in our new plant were purchased on the 
strength of past quality performance of our 29D's, HSC2, Dodder 
Mills, and other Clippers. Over a period of nearly 30 years they have 
done a prime job for us on soybeans, oats, Kobe lespedeza and seed 
rice. We have come to think of Clipper as synonymous with Hartz 
quality seed—IN THE PLANT THAT QUALITY BUILT." 


The Clipper line includes over sixty models of seed and 
grain cleaners, dodder mills, debearders, huller-scarifiers, 
bucket elevators, continuous-cup and vibrating conveyors, 
the famous Randolph Grain Drier and other processing 
and handling products. 


A. T. FERRELL & COMPANY =m 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN AND BEAN CLEANERS 
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YOU CAN GAIN UP TO $870 


B ALANAP-3 atten aN 


Annual Weeds Can Rob up to IO Bushels 
Yield —$22.50 per acre!* 


Do you want to control weeds in soybeans with fewer cultivations with 
a non-irritating pre-emergence weed-killer? Then use Alanap-3 to 
gain up to $21.75 per acre at a cost of only $4.20 per acre based on 
a 14” band. 
You also get these Added Bonus Benefits: 

(1)— Faster combining, less combine wear, 

(2)—No dockage, 

(3)—Fits weed control program, 

(4)—Weedy fields now become usable, 

(5)—Earlier harvesting, earlier grain planting. 
Calculated on a 40-acre field Alanap-3 can give you these gains: 
Increased Yield Cost Alanap-3 Gain 

$870 $168 $702 





At the same time, order your soybeans treated with Spergon — the best 
protectant against “damping off” and other fungous diseases so ram- 
pant in cold, wet planting weather. Or order your Spergon early and 
treat the seed yourself. 

Here are the economics of Spergon-treating enough seed to plant a 
40-acre soybean field: 


*Agronomy Journal, Oct. 1956, article entitled “Effects of Annual Weeds on the Growth 
and Yield of Soybeans”. *“Current Price Average” 
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SPERGON protect 


You can get a minimum gain of 2 bushels per acre increased yield 
from Spergon-treated seed. Many growers report increases up to 
6 bushels per acre. Assuming only a 2-bushel increase worth 
$2.25} a bushel (or $4.50 gain per acre) with a cost for Spergon 
of only 30 cents per acre providing a net gain of $4.20 per acre. 


Calculated on a 40-acre field, Spergon can give you the following 


gains: 
Increased Yield Cost Spergon Gain 
$180 $12 $168 





Now look at your total possible gain from use of Spergon-treating and 


Alanap-3 weed control: 
Gains 40-acre field 


Alanap-3 Increased yield $870 Cost of Alanap-3 $168 Gain $702 
Spergon ” eo 30 “© Spero 12 ee eae 

Yields $1050 Cost $180 ” $870 
Total possible combined gain—$870 per 40 acres or $21.75 per acre. 
Order your Alanap-3 and Spergon early. Send for your free copies of 
booklets giving full information on use. OR visit your nearest dealer. 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 


Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklor, MH, Alanap, Duraset. 


4135 S. Pulaski Road, Chicago 32, Ill. | 9 Overwood Road, Akron 13, Ohio 
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MOST of Honeymead Products Co.’s business is transacted over telephones. Lowell 
Andreas, the president, wears a headset to free his hands. Just to the right 
behind him is James Maslon, vice president of production. In charge of specialty 
sales is W. B. Cox, vice president, who is seated behind Mr. Maslon. Looking 
toward the camera is Thayer Mullan, who handles soybean sales. 


Honeymead Expands Further 


To Add Deodorization System to 
World's Largest Solvent Plant 


IN THE 1930’s Honeymead Products 
Co. of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was in 
the livestock feed business. It was 
faced with the problem of maintain- 
ing a continuous flow and economi- 
cal supply of soybean meal. In order 
to do this, it built its first oil ex- 
traction plant. 


Unlike the typical plant of that 
day, which used comparatively in- 
efficient expellers, Honeymead in- 
stalled a solvent extraction plant. By 
providing its own soybean oil meal 
for use in feed mixtures and by mar- 
keting the oil, the company was able 
to place itself in a more competitive 
position in the feed business. Hon- 
eymead subsequently proceeded to 
build other solvent plants in Wash- 
ington, Iowa and Spencer, Iowa. 


When World War II broke out, the 
Honeymead plants were sold. Honey- 
mead remained a liquid corporation 
throughout the war years, but as 
the principals returned from service, 
like many another temporarily in- 
terrupted business man, they turned 
to the task of picking up the pieces. 

In 1948 Honeymead management 
bought a crushing plant at Mankato, 
Minn. The plant had two expellers 
and the firm promptly added three 
more. 
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The crushing operation as such 
was actually a different business 
from what Honeymead had been in 
before the war. As soybean crushers, 
they became suppliers of both vege- 
table oil and a major feed ingredi- 
ent—soybean meal. 


Had to Expand 

Honeymead knew that it must ex- 
pand and modernize if it were to 
establish itself in a leading position 
in the crushing business. It added 
a 150-ton-per-day solvent extraction 
plant, and very shortly thereafter, 
junked most of the equipment pur- 
chased only a few years before. 


In 1953 Honeymead moved toward 
a leading position in the soybean 
world when it awarded a contract 
to the Blaw-Knox Co. of Pittsburgh 
for design, engineering, and con- 
struction of what was at that time 
the world’s largest solvent extrac- 
tion plant—a 500-ton-per-day Roto- 
cel. 

Still moving horizontally to im- 
prove its competitive position, near 
the end of last year it completed in- 
stallation of another Blaw-Knox 
Rotocel, again the world’s largest, 
a 1,200-ton-per-day unit. 


To disconnect the old Rotocel and 


install the new, the plant lost only 
13 days of production. 


The reason for making the move 
to a 1,200-ton-per-day Rotocel is 
simple, according to Honeymead’s 


DWARFING the workman spraying 
water under the miscella tank in the 
background is the 1,200-ton-per-day 
Rotocel to the left. 
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management. In order to maintain a 
top competitive position, a company 
must take advantage of all the tech- 
nological advancements. Without 
these capital investments for new 
and more efficient plant equipment, 
the spiraling costs of production 
would eat away at the operating 
margin taking the narrow profit out 
of the crushing business. 

Adding to this, they point out that 
in switching from a 500-ton-per-day 
unit to 1,200 tons, more than doubling 
output, the production costs do not 
increase proportionately. 

In 1955 Honeymead installed a 
continuous refining system for de- 
gumming soybean oil. By making 
the product it sells more valuable 
and by keeping the manufacturing 
costs in line as the product is refined, 
it has a factor working for it in 
holding its operating margin against 
generally increasing production 
costs. 

Controlling the crushing cost is 
the one sure way to make an oil 
plant a going concern. One big step 
in the reduction of those costs was 
installation of the 1,200-ton Rotocel. 

This year, Honeymead will spear 
some bigger fish. The Blaw-Knox 
Co. is now engineering a fat deodori- 
zation system for the firm. 

Once again this will be the largest 
of its kind in the world, according 
to the manufacturers. 

Reduced to sales terms, this means 
Honeymead can, if it wants, bottle 
the oil it produces and refine and 
sell it as a salad oil. However, ac- 
cording to Honeymead’s manage- 
ment, it won’t. Honeymead will sell 
it in bulk tankcars and tanktrucks 
to others who will use it in food and 
industrial products. But the product 
will be upgraded and it will be able 
to retain or increase the operating 
margin. 

In making the big switch from the 
feed business to the crushing bus- 
iness, much of the cost of moving 
the product was dropped. Rather 
than over-the-road salesmen, Honey- 
mead does most of its buying and 
selling over a battery of nine tele- 
phones, in two offices. Domestic and 
export business is completed in bulk 
sales to refiners, exporters, and feed 
manufacturers. 


The Solvent Plant 


The plant is simple but efficient. 

The beans can be dropped into the 
plant by rail or truck. They are 
automatically conveyed either to 
storage bins—one of several totaling 
1.3 million bushels capacity. 

From the vibrating screen the 
beans are continuously conveyed to 
the cracking rolls which reduce the 
beans to about one-eighth original 
size. They use five mills in parallel 
for this operation. 

But to get the bean properly pre- 
pared for extracting its oil, it must 
be flaked and this cannot be done 
until it has been heated to about 
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150 degrees. So, the beans are con- 
veyed to the Blaw-Knox conditioner, 
a tub-shaped tumbler with steam 
pipes installed inside. From there 
they go to the flakers. Right now 
there are 10 flakers with a total 
capacity of about 1,000 tons per day. 
Plans are underway for installing 
more of these. 

From the flakers the beans, rolled 
from spheres into soap-flake shapes, 
are conveyed to the Rotocel, a sol- 
vent-percolation type oil extractor. 
Essentially, the machine consists of 
a large rotor made up of 18 sector- 
shaped cells having hinged screen 
doors for bottoms. The doors are 
normally kept closed by rollers 
riding on a supporting track. Above 
the rotor are mounted solvent spray 
heads and beneath it is a circular 
drainage pan divided into compart- 
ments. The entire mechanism is en- 
closed in a gas-tight housing. 

A gas-tight screw conveyer mixes 
enough miscella with the flakes to 
form a slurry which it feeds to each 
cell as the rotor revolves. As the 
cells move around the circular path, 
they are flooded by _ successive 
washes of miscella gradually ap- 
proaching fresh solvent in compo- 
sition. The last spray is of fresh 
solvent (hexane), after which the 
solids are permitted to drain by 
gravity before the door bottom trips 
and dumps them into an outgoing 
conveyor. 

The arrangement of the drainage 
basin into stage compartments per- 
mits spraying the contents of each 
cell with relatively low-solvent-con- 
centration miscella at the start of its 
journey around the circular path, 
and progressively stronger doses un- 
til the last spray of fresh full- 
strength solvent. Final miscella, leav- 
ing the drainage compartment, is 
filtered through a fresh cell of 
flakes. From here it is pumped to 
the distillation system where the 
solvent and soybean oil are sepa- 
rated. 


High Oil Yield 


The Rotocel method of feeding 
solvent countercurrent to the travel 
of the soybean flakes with closely 
preset drainage periods produces the 
greatest quantity of oil per pound 
of bean flakes, and assures a mini- 
mum amount (0.3% to 0.5%) of resi- 
dual oil remaining in the spent 
flakes. 

Leaving the Rotocel, the flakes are 
dropped into toasters which raise 
their heat sufficiently to drive off 
the hexane which is condensed for 
further use and then these flakes 
are cooled in a tumbling, gravity 
flow, countercurrent cooler. From 
there they go to still another grinder 
to break up lumps which may have 
formed during the tumbling-cooling 
process. 

More than moving vertically on 
the oil front, Honeymead has done 
some thinking on the meal line. They 


LESS THAN .5% of oil is left in the 
flakes as they are conveyed from the 
toasters into this tumbling, counter- 
current air cooler. Flakes are gravity 
discharged to grinders where any 
lumps caused by toasting and cooling 
are reduced. 


now produce two types of soy flour 
which is used principally as an in- 
dustrial adhesive, 44% protein meal, 
and a line of extruded pellets for 
livestock feed as well as a 50% pro- 
tein meal. 


Margarine Income Big 


MARGARINE put more than $90 mil- 
lion into the pockets of American soy- 
bean growers last year, it is estimated 
by the National Association of Mar- 
garine Manufacturers. 

In 1956, margarine used a record 
751 million pounds of refined Ameri- 
can soybean oil, representing the 
equivalent of some 3,375,000 acres of 
soybeans. This volume is greater 
than the entire 1956 acreage of soy- 
beans harvested for beans in either 
Minnesota, Iowa, or Indiana and ex- 
ceeds the combined 1956 acreage of 
Ohio and Missouri. 

The soybeans that were crushed 
to supply oil for margarine last year 
also provided an estimated 1,652,637 
tons of high-protein meal, an impor- 
tant feed supplement for dairy cattle, 
other livestock, and poultry. By pro- 
viding a market for soybean oil, 
margarine makes it possible for the 
meal portion of the soybeans to be 
sold in feeds at lower cost. 

Margarine is expected to use as 
much or more soybean oil during 
1957 as it did in 1956, thereby provid 
ing a major market outlet for last 
year’s record U. S. soybean crop. 
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Sees Increase in Soybean Acres 


SOYBEAN ACREAGE expansion 
will continue in 1957 to an expected 
total national planting of 22.7 mil- 
lion acres, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture crop report- 
ing board’s Mar. 1 planting inten- 
tions report. 

This will mean 8 years of succes- 
sive increase starting with 1950 dur- 
ing which soybean acreage has near- 
iy doubled. This year’s moderate 
gain of 4% is due to increases in 
most main producing states with Illi- 
nois, Minnesota, Iowa and Arkansas 
leading in expansion. 

The government support price for 
the 1957 crop of soybeans was an- 
nounced well in advance of the date 
farmers reported their March inten- 
tions. However, any changes this 
spring in other government pro- 
grams, especially for corn, and the 
ability to plant other spring crops 
due to weather may affect the acre- 
age actually planted to soybeans. 

Trend of the market in the next 
few weeks is also bound to affect 
producer thinking with regard to 
1957 soybean acreage. 

Moderate increases over last year 
are reported in all major areas and 
for most states except where drouth 
in 1956 caused severe damage or 
where harvesting was hampered by 
bad weather last fall. 

In the North Central states, the 
major producing area, all states indi- 
cate increases except Missouri, Ne- 
braska and Kansas. Decreases in 
those states are probably due to 
discouraging yields received by 
many growers because of the drouth. 





Mississippi Registered 
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LEE SOYBEAN 
SEED 
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Hollywood, Miss. 





Increases ranged from 2% in Indi- 
ana to 10% in each of the Dakotas. 
Ohio and Illinois each show increases 
of 6%, Iowa 5% and Minnesota 7% 
above last year. 


The South Atlantic area shows a 
gain of 7% over last year. Most states 
in the area indicate some increase 
over 1956, except Virginia with an 
expected decrease of 8%. Farmers 
in that state had considerable diffi- 
culty last season in getting the crop 
harvested because of continued wet 
weather and some report they are 
increasing corn acreage and reduc- 
ing soybeans. 

The South Central area indicates 
only a slight gain over last year. 
Much of this is in Arkansas with an 
increase of 7%. The Oklahoma crop 
was severely damaged by drouth last 
year, and farmers in that state plan 
to reduce their acreage by nearly 
one-fourth. The principal soybean 
area in Mississippi also suffered 
drouth damage last year and a slight 
decrease is expected for that state. 

Growers do not report on the acre- 
age of soybeans intended for harvest 
as beans on Mar. 1, and no forecasts 
of such acreage or production of soy- 
beans for beans are made at this 
time. 


SOYBEANS 
production, March 1957, crop reporting 
board, AMS, USDA 
Acreage planted* 

Indi- 

Average cated 
1946-55 1956 1957 1957 as 
1,000 1,000 1,000 percent 
acres of 1956 

67 


Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

W. Va. 

N.C. 

a 

Ga. 

Fla. 

Ky. 

Tenn. 

Ala. 

Miss. 

Ark. . J 107 
La. 104 
Okla. 76 
Texas 100 
U. S. 14,939 103.5 
1 Grown alone for all purposes. 2 Short-time 
average. 


However, if growers plant their in- 
tended acreage of soybeans alone for 
all purposes and about the same pro- 
portion of total acreage is harvested 
for beans as last year, about 21.7 mil- 
lion acres would be utilized for this 
purpose. This compares with 20.9 
million acres harvested in 1956. 

Applying the 1951-55 average 
yield, by states, to the computed 
acreage for beans, the production 
this year would be about 430 million 
éushels. This would be slightly be- 
low the 1956 record crop of 456 mil- 
lion bushels. 


United States: Planted and harvested acreage 
of soybeans, 1939-1957 
Grown Harvested 
Year alone for beans 
Thousand acres 


1939 9,565 4,315 
1940 10,487 4,807 
1941 10,068 5,889 
1942 13,696 9,894 
1943 14,191 10,397 
1944 13,118 10,245 
1945 13,056 10,740 
1946 11,706 9,932 
1947 13,052 11,411 
1948 11,987 10,682 
1949 11,872 10,482 
1950 15,048 13,807 
1951 15,176 13,615 
1952 15,958 14,435 
1953 16,394 14,829 
1954 18,541 17,047 
1955 19,658 18,620 
1956 21,970 


1957 } 22,745 
1 Planting intentions. 


Glidden Drier Units 


BIG DRYING capacity is shown at 
close range in this view of the 
twin Shanzer Manufacturing Co. drier 
units at the Glidden Co.’s new 3- 
million-bushel house in Chicago. The 
manufacturer calls the drying and 
cooling installation one of the largest 
in the world. 
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One of a series of advertisements appearing in 
Business Week as part of Glidden Chemurgy’'s 
continuing efforts to expand the market 

for soy products 








Soybeans that work in the kitchen 
may help you improve your products 


GLIDDEN SPECIAL-PURPOSE 
LECITHINS THAT CAN HELP 
IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 


Soybean derivatives are important in the manufacture of a wide variety of products, 
and may help you improve your product, too. More than 26 grades of special- 
purpose soy lecithin, developed and produced by Glidden Chemurgy, are 


specifically formulated for individual industries. GLIDDENE 


In the food industry, for example, one grade of Glidden lecithin helps make Shortening, Baking, 
: : : : Rubber, Plastics 
instant foods really instant. Another grade is used in the manufacture of margarine 


to improve both flavor and cooking qualities. In baking, still another grade makes GLIDDOPHIL 
for better handling and mixing of dough, with resulting improvement in softness, Instant Foods, Baked Goods, 
texture and other important qualities of the finished product. Glidden special- Chocolate, Margarine, 


ae i : “ ‘ c Paper, Cosmetics, Textiles 
purpose lecithins speed up your blending or dispersing operations . . . provide 


better emulsification. GLIDDOMIX 
Glidden is the leading soybean processor continuing operations beyond the Bread, Margarine, Paints, 

crude products level, to produce special-purpose derivatives to help improve your as 

product and reduce production costs. Call or write Glidden Technical Service GLIDDEX 

for ideas and assistance. Pharmaceuticals, Foods, Inks 


Glidden Pin Prom, 
CHEMURGY DIVISION RAAB 


THE GLIDDEN COMPANY 
1825 North Laramie Avenues Chicago 339, Illinois 
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1956 World Crop 854 Million Bu. 


WORLD PRODUCTION of soybeans 
in 1956 is estimated at 854 million 
bushels by USDA’s Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service. This confirms the No- 
vember 1956 estimate of a record 
crop for the third successive year, 
exceeding 1955 estimated output by 
over 10% and average prewar pro- 
duction by 86%. 


About 96% of the estimated 85.8- 
million-bushel increase from 1955 is 
accounted for by the expansion in 
the United States. Some increase is 
reported for China-Manchuria, but 
the actual extent of the increase is 
still largely speculative. 

Relatively small increases are re- 
corded for Brazil, South Korea, 
Nigeria, Taiwan, Thailand and Tur- 
key. Smaller crops were produced in 
Japan, Canada, Indonesia, and Yugo- 
slavia. 


The United States and China-Man- 
churia produce over 90% of the 
world’s soybeans and export nearly 
all of the beans and oil that move 
in world trade. Total world exports 
have been trending upward since 
1953, reflecting expanded production 
and limited supplies of competing 
oils and oilseeds. The U. S. share of 
such shipments also has increased in 
the last 2 years. U. S. exports of 
soybeans and oil from the 1956 crop 
are expected to reach a record level, 
mainly reflecting strong world de- 
mand and reduced exportable sup- 


plies of competing oils and oilseeds. 

Soybean production in the United 
States in 1956 is estimated at a rec- 
ord 455,869,000 bushels from a rec- 
ord 20,926,000 harvested acres. This 
is an increase of 22% from the pre- 
vious high produced in 1955. 

Canada harvested 4,935,000 bushels 
of soybeans in 1956, a decline of 13% 
from the record crop of 1955. 

On the basis of claims of a sub- 
stantial increase in soybean acreage 
in 1956 in China-Manchuria, particu- 
larly in the northeast, as well as 
claims of increased output, also in 
the northeast, total production in all 
China may have been somewhat 
larger than in 1955. On the other 
hand, in view of the extensive floods 
reported to have occurred in the 
major soybean-producing areas, it 
appears unlikely that overall produc- 
tion increased extensively from the 
previous year. Consequently, the 
1956 crop currently is believed to 
have been in the neighborhood of 
340 million bushels. 

Japan's crop has been estimated at 
16.7 million bushels, a decrease of 
10% from the near-record 18.6 mil- 
lion bushels harvested in 1955. Acre- 
age increased somewhat in Hok- 
kaido, the major producing area, but 
growing conditions were unfavorable 
due to below normal temperatures. 
Acreage decreased in other areas. 

Contrary to earlier indications, 
production in Indonesia is now re- 


ported at 12.6 million bushels or 
slightly less than in the previous 
year. Output in Yugoslavia also was 
down slightly and the harvest in 
Eastern Europe was believed to be 
somewhat lower. 

Likewise, contrary to earlier re- 
ports, Brazil’s 1956 production at al- 
most 4.4 million bushels was slightly 
larger than in 1955. Larger crops 
also were reported for South Korea, 
Thailand, Taiwan and Turkey. 

Soybean production in Africa is 
relatively insignificant. Nigeria is 
the major producer but small quan- 
tities also are grown in British East 
Africa, the Belgian Congo and the 
Union of South Africa. 


1956 Set Feed Record 


A RECORD-BREAKING production 
of 35.7 tons in 1956 set an all-time 
high for the American feed manu- 
facturing industry according to an 
announcement by W. E. Glennon, 
president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Association, Chicago. 
Previous high was in 1954 when the 
feed industry produced 35 million 
tons. 

The estimate was based on con- 
fidential tonnage reports to the feed 
association from companies produc- 
ing 49% of all livestock and poultry 
feed in the country. Their data in- 
dicated a 6.4% increase in last 
year’s output, compared to 1955. 


SOYBEANS: ACREAGE, YIELD PER ACRE AND PRODUCTION IN SPECIFIED COUNTRIES AND THE WORLD, AVERAGE 1945-49 AND ANNUAL 
1954-19561 


Average 


Yield per acre 
Average 


Acreage? 


Production 


Average 
19563 


1945-49 1954 1955 
1,000 bushel 


19563 1945-49 1954 1955 19563 


Bushels 


1945-49 1954 1955 
1,000 acres 


Continent and country 








North America 
Canada sia 254 214 19.5 26.4 21.6 1,491 


17,047 18,620 20.0 20.1 21.8 208,885 


4,935 
455,869 


4,953 
341,075 


5,650 
United States 5 373,522 
Europe 
Italy ; 22.1 22.1 74 24 14 
Yugoslavia ; 15.0 18.0 ® 155 48 123 
Other Europe 455 535 565 
Asia 
Turkey ties ‘ = : , ; +5 154 147 203 
Chiria 190,248 ) 4 2996 1 
TN 1 116,475 | 334,000 7335,000 7340,000 
Indonesia ... 10.4 6 9,736 14,712 12,722 
Japan 17.7 7,178 13,816 18,632 
Korea : 8.7 4,978 5,890 5,464 5,775 
Taiwan (Formosa) ....... 297 746 887 1,032 
Thailand 167 808 735 845 
South America 
Brazil . 


Africa 
ies mg ‘ada ; saw ces ees f 9 372 560 


Nigeria adenine : 
Union of South Africa .................. 4 167 200 


Total excluding ‘Other Europe,’’ 
U.S.S.R., Chinese Mainland 
and North Korea ... 


World total!° 


12,559 
16,735 


4,311 3,927 4,364 


423,270 
768,205 


504,070 
853,995 


234,155 
551,290 


387,815 
731,720 


-.. 12,940 20,770 22,220 
- 32,650 42,800 44,255 49,015 


Southern Hemisphere crops which are harvested in the early part of the year are combined with those of 
the Northern Hemisphere harvested the latter part of the same year. 2 Figures refer to harvested areas as far as possible. % Preliminary. 4 Average 
of less than 5 years. 5 Acreage harvested for beans. ®One year only. 7 Unofficial estimates. ® Beginning with 1948 figures represent South Korea 
only. ® Exports. Local consumption is small. 14° Includes estimates for the above countries for which data are not available and for minor producing 
countries. Foreign Agricultural Service. Prepared or estimated on the basis of official statistics of foreign governments, reports of agricultural at- 
taches and other U. S. representatives abroad, results of office research, or other information. Prewar estimates for countries having changed bound- 
aries have been adjusted to conform to present boundaries, except as noted. 


1 Years shown refer to years of harvest. 
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~~ says—INSIST ON NODOGEN. 
THE PRE-TESTED NITROGEN INOCULATION 
FOR BEST POSSIBLE SOYBEAN YIELDS 








A 25 bushel crop of beans contains 











125 pounds of nitrogen. This nitrogen 
must come from your soil or from the 
air. Get it FREE from the air—inoculate 


your beans with NODOGEN. 





Soy beans without nodules are “‘soil 

















robbers”; inoculated beans are “soil NITROGEN INOCULATION 
builders.” USE THE BEST-USE NOD- Wa: LYALEA § ! 


gs See 


NODOGEN LABORATORIES 
BOX 788—CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
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Wet Inoculants Best in USDA Tests 


BACTERIAL INOCULANTS for le- 
gumes can be applied to the seeds 
at planting time either with or with- 
out the use of water. In the past, 
water has been used more often 
than not. Either the seed itself is 
moistened lightly prior to adding 
the bacterial inoculant or else suf- 
ficient water is mixed with the in- 
oculant to make a thin paste which 
in turn is mixed with the seed. 
Either of these procedures is known 
as “wet” inoculation. 

In “dry” inoculation, the bacterial 
inoculant is added directly to the 
dry seed in the planter or drill box. 
The practice appeals to operators 
because it eliminates any extra or 
pre-planting handling of the seed 
and inoculant. 

It also eliminates the danger of 
seed-coat swelling and shedding with 
the possibility of having to dry the 
wet seed should inclement weather 
delay planting operations. These 
latter troubles are commonly due 
to use of too much water or to the 
mixing of too much wet seed in ad- 
vance. 

There is no gainsaying the desir- 





ability of using the simplest opera- 
tion compatible with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Several manufacturers of legume 
inoculants now advertise that their 
inoculants can be added either wet 
or dry. Others are recommending 
that dry inoculation be used only on 
large-seeded legumes such as soy- 
beans and that wet inoculation be 
practiced on small-seeded legumes. 

Still others recommend only wet 
inoculation. 

Information concerning the rela- 
tive efficiency of the two methods 
remains very scanty. 

In response to inquiries directed 
to the Soil and Water Conservation 
Research Branch, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, asking about the ex- 
tent of inoculant retention with and 
without water, tests have been made 
on laboratory-prepared humus in- 
oculants with known bacterial and 
moisture contents. Wet and dry 
treatments were made with inocu- 
lants added to seeds at the usually 
recommended field rates. All re- 
sults were computed to show percent 
of viable legume bacteria retained 








AT & OIL TESTER 











For rapid electronic measure- 
ment of fat and oil content of 
soybeans, flax, peanuts, cot- 
tonseed, expeller meal, meat 
and meat products and other 
fat and oil bearing products. 


oa aesa ast 











Now you can make rapid, easily made and 
accurate fat and oil content determinations 
on all fat and oil bearing products. Soybean 
processors say that non-technical personnel 
can make tests at % the cost and 1/20 the 
time—with, plus or minus, .5 of 1% of the 
accuracy determined by official laboratory 
methods. Write for complete information. 


‘World's leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years"’ 


Dept. Su4. 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 










on and transferred with the seed in 
relation to the total number of such 
bacteria available for transfer. 


In four separate experiments de- 
signed to introduce several known 
handling variables, retention of bac- 
teria on dry-inoculated soybeans 
ranged from 2% to 9% of the num- 
ber initially applied, and on wet- 
inoculated soybeans, from 43% to 
62%. 

Tests were also made using a num- 
ber of commercial inoculants pur- 
chased on the open market. Each in- 
oculant was compared for its rela- 
tive retention on wet and dry seeds 
of soybeans. 

The same pattern of results was 
obtafhed with these inoculants as 
with the laboratory preparations, 
even though measurements were 
made by a different procedure. 


Inoculant retention on dry soy- 
beans averaged 8%; on wet soybeans, 
83% . 

No tests were designed fully to 
compare one commercial inoculant 
against another, but the several in- 
oculants that were used did not 
differ appreciably one from another 
in their ability to adhere to seeds. 


Taken at their face value, the re- 
sults indicate that if a given quantity 
of a soybean inoculant is satisfactory 
when applied dry, then that same 
quantity of inoculant would be 
equally satisfactory for up to five 
times as much soybean seed if ap- 
plied wet, assuming that the inocu- 
lant that is separate from seeds does 
not drill at all uniformly with the 
seeds. 

Until field evidence is available 
that the fractional retention secured 
by dry inoculation is entirely ade- 
quate, it appears safest to employ 
wet inoculation at the presently rec- 
ommended rates. 

LEGUME INOCULATION — WET 
OR DRY? By Francis E. Clark, mic- 
robiologist, soil and water conserva- 
tion research branch, Agricultural 
Research Service, Beltsville, Md. 
Journal of Soil and Water Conserva- 
tion, Vol. 11, No. 5, September 1956. 


BLUE BOOK. The 1957 edition of 
the Soybean Blue Book, soybean in- 
dustry year book, was mailed to 
subscribers in mid-March. 

The 1957 edition comprises 160 
pages and cover. It is published by 
the American Soybean Association. 

Included in the Soybean Blue Book 
for the first time this year are maps 
showing the average maturity dates 
of leading soybean varieties at dif- 
ferent locations. The maps were 
compiled by workers at the U. S. 
Regional Soybean Laboratory, and 
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One half U.S. séybean and cottonseed oils 
exported under P. L. 480 
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give information that has not been 
generally available up to now. 

Also assembled for quick reference 
are the latest available statistics on 
production, prices and utilization of 
soybeans, meal and oil. There are 
directories of soybean processors, oil 
refiners, and manufacturers using 
soy products in their operations, as 
well as firms offering their services 
and products to the soybean indus- 
try. 

The book is available at $3 per 
copy from the American Soybean 
Association, Hudson, Iowa. Members 
may obtain additional copies at a 
price of $1 each. 


HOUSEHOLD FATS. Households 
in the South use more flour, fats, 
sugar and soups than those in other 
regions of the country, and purchase 
smaller amounts of bakery products, 
according to a report for the South- 
ern region of the household food 
consumption survey conducted by 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


The report deals with food con- 
sumption in the South, where 2,063 
households were surveyed. 


USDA researchers discovered that 
southern households reporting in the 
survey used an average of 3.5 pounds 
of table fats, shortenings, salad 
dressings and oils compared with 
3 pounds for the United States. 

The southern average included 
two-thirds pound of margarine, al- 
most one-half pound of butter, 1 
pound of lard, three-fifths pound of 
other shortenings, and three-fourths 
pound of salad dressings and oils. 
Two-thirds of all southern house- 
holds used margarine; 40% used but- 
ter. 

FOOD CONSUMPTION OF 
HOUSEHOLDS IN THE SOUTH. 
Household Food Consumption Sur- 
vey 1955 Report No. 4. Office of 
Information, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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© INCLUDES EXPORTS UNDER MUTUAL SECURITY PROGRAM 


EXPORT MARKETS. An annual 
report summarizing its activity in 
regaining, maintaining and building 
markets for U. S. farm products 
has been published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The report, “Developing Foreign 
Markets for U. S. Farm Products,” 
is a 54-page illustrated publication, 
summarizing foreign agricultural 
market promotional activities by 
programs and projects, and by sep- 
arate commodities. 

This is the first publication that 
gives a general summary of export 
market development operations of 
USDA’s Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice. These promotional activities con- 
sititute one of the main purposes 
of establishing the agency in the 
reorganization of the Department 
in 1953. 

Use of part of the foreign curren- 
cies acquired by surplus sales under 
Title I of Public Law 480 for mar- 
ket development projects abroad is 
contributing to the work being car- 
ried on in this field. 

In citing an 11% gain in value of 
farm products in 1955-56, the report 
states that prospects for 1956-57 are 
even more favorable. 

Activities covered by the report 
include: U. S. trade programs, reduc- 
ing foreign trade barriers, market 
surveys and analysis, projects using 
foreign currencies, international 
trade fairs, private trade activities, 
and market information and serv- 
ices. 

DEVELOPING FOREIGN MAR- 
KETS FOR U.S. FARM PRODUCTS. 
Foreign Agricultural Service, Room 
5922, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington 25, D. C. 


SOUTHERN CROPS. A biblio- 
graphy that should be of interest 
to anyone concerned with processing 
and utilization of Southern farm 
crops, or scientific research on such 
commodities, is now available. 

It is a list of publications and pat- 
ents for January-June 1956 issued 
by the Southern Utilization Research 
Branch. 

Included 


in the list are papers 


vS04 Fas 1020 


on cottonseed oil and meal and flax- 
seed. There is new information on 
gossypol in cottonseed and its prod- 
ucts. 

LIST OF PUBLICATIONS AND 
PATENTS, SOUTHERN UTILIZA- 
TION RESEARCH BRANCH, JAN- 
UARY-JUNE 1956. Southern Utili- 
zation Research Branch, 1100 Robert 
E. Lee Blvd., New Orleans, La. 


PERFORMANCE OF RECOM- 
MENDED SOYBEAN VARIETIES 
IN SOYBEAN VARIETY TESTS, 
1953-55. By Ralph Matlock and 
Frank Woolridge. Mimeographed 
Circular M-278. April 1956. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Still- 
water, Okla. 


THE VERSATILE SOYBEAN HAS 
BECOME THE UNITED STATES 
FOURTH-RANKING FARM EX- 
PORT. Foreign Agriculture, Janu- 
ary 1957. Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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Another U.S. Exhibit at Japan Fair 


By SHIZUKA HAYASHI 


Managing Director, Japanese-American 
Soybean Institute, Tokyo, Japan 


LAST YEAR the International Trade 
Fair was held in Osaka, Japan, in 
which as you remember the Ameri- 
can Soybean Association partici- 
pated. Representing the Association 
was Ersel Walley, past president of 
the American Soybean Association, 
who came to Japan, planned and suc- 
cessfully guided the soybean exhibit 
with Marion Hartz later joining him. 

This year a similar fair will be 
held in Tokyo. 

On a site of approximately 800,000 
square feet located on reclaimed land 
near the Tokyo Harbor, within a 20- 
minute drive from the Tokyo busi- 
ness center, which has been allotted 
to the International Fair this year, 
an independent U. S. agricultural 
pavilion measuring about 15,000 
square feet is now under construc- 
tion to be used to exhibit U. S. agri- 
cultural products including soybeans, 
wheat, tobacco, cotton, dried foods, 
tallow and dairy products. 


Under an agreement signed on 
Mar. 14 between the contracting of- 
ficer of the American Embassy 
jointly with A. J. Martin, the direc- 
tor of U. S. agricultural exhibits, and 
the Japanese-American Soybean In- 
stitute, a space of 1,100 square feet 
will be provided by FAS without 
charge within the above mentioned 
U. S. agricultural pavilion for the 
soybean exhibit. The size of the 
space will be 110 feet long by 10 feet 
wide with a wooden partition 
stretching at the back of the entire 
100-foot length standing 10 feet in 
height. On the opposite side of the 
alley facing our soybean booth, there 
will be tobacco, dried foods and 
dairy products booths. 

Ten feet out of 110 feet at one end 
will be made into an office room or 
a conference room for visitors who 
wish to get information or talk bus- 
iness with the officials of the differ- 
ent soybean groups. One hundred 
feet will be divided into five sec- 
tions: 40 feet for the American Soy- 
bean Association and 15 feet each for 
the Japanese Oil Processors Associ- 
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ation, Shoyu Association, Miso Asso- 
ciation, and Tofu Association, which 
are the four members of the Japan- 
ese-American {Soybean Institute. 
Each group will be responsible for 
its exhibits and also for furnishing 
a technician who will be able to ex- 
plain and talk business covering his 
products with visitors interested. 


Samples, pamphlets, statistics and 
other materials for demonstration 
purposes will be contributed by each 
group. The setting up of a space for 
the exhibits will be financed from 
funds allocated to the Japanese- 
American Soybean Institute by the 
Trade Fair authorities. The design- 
ing, decorations and setting up of 
the whole 100-foot-length exhibit 
space together with the entire back- 
ground are to be taken care of by 
this Institute. 


Several bids with sketches for 
these works are now under prepara- 
tion by different designers at the re- 
quest of this Institute. 


Other conditions provided in this 
contract call for responsibilities of 
this Institute such as arranging for 
and supervising exhibit construction 
and exhibit management under over- 
all direction of FAS, and later the 
exhibits’ dismantling and removal; 
providing services, equipment and 
exhibit materials without cost to 
FAS; cooperating with FAS in de- 
veloping publicity; and other infor- 
mation activities. 


Besides technical attendants from 
each of the four groups the Institute 
will provide a special man to look 
after the overall operation of the 
soybean booth in cooperation with 
the Fair authorities. Since the ob- 
ject of the American agricultural ex- 
hibit is to develop a soybean market 
in Japan that will be for the mutual 
benefit of soybean industries both in 
the United States and in Japan in- 
cluding processors, producers, trad- 
ers as well as consumers, it is hoped 
that full cooperation will be given 
toward the successful achievements 
of our soybean exhibit. 





Renew Market Project 
For Another 2 Years 


THE SOYBEAN market develop- 
ment project for Japan sponsored 
jointly by the American Soybean 
Association and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Foreign Ag- 
ricultural Service will be continued 
on an expanded scale for another 
2 years, Geo. M. Strayer, ASA’s exec- 
utive vice president, has announced. 
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It will be operated through the Jap- 
anese-American Soybean Institute as 
in the past. 

Negotiations by the Soybean As- 
sociation with Japanese trade groups 
were completed by Strayer before 
he left Japan the last of February. 

Negotiations with FAS had been 
completed and papers were in proc- 
ess as the Digest went to press. Plans 
call for expenditure of $150,000 per 
year for the next 2 years, compared 
with $75,000 for the year ending 
Mar. 31, in behalf of markets for 
U. S. soybeans in Japan. 

Projects will include nutritional 
educational work employing soy- 
beans on a considerable scale by the 
Japanese Nutrition Association and 
the Food Life Improvement Asso- 
ciation in Japan. 


Japanese Group in U. S. 


A GROUP of representatives from 
the fats and oils processing industry 
in Japan are pictured on a recent 
visit to the Southern Utilization Re- 
search and Development Division of 
the Agricultural Research Service, 
USDA, in New Orleans, La. 

Shown, seated, left to right, are: 
Katsuro Ito, chief of the Manage- 
ment Control Bureau, Kao Soap Co., 
Ltd.; Shinichi Tomiyama, secretary 
of the group, and chief of the re- 


search department, Lion Oil & Fat 
Co., Ltd.; Kagemasa Unno, group 
leader, and managing director of 
Asahi Electro-Chemical Co., Ltd. 

Dr. C. H. Fisher, director of the 
Southern Utilization Research and 
Development Division; Heihachi 
Ezaki, assistant leader, and manag- 
ing director, Marumiya Co., Ltd.; 
Zensaku Isobe, managing director, 
Daiichi Kogyo Seiyaku Co., Ltd.; and 
Richard Swain, project manager for 
the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. 

Standing, left to right, are: Kei 
Murata, secretary of the head office, 
Japan Federation of the Cheinical 
Trade Union; Seishi Shinya, chair- 
man of consultant committee, Maru- 
miya Co. Workers’ Labor Union; 
Narayoshi Miyazaki, managing di- 
rector, Kyoshinsha Oil & Fat Indus- 
try Co., Ltd.; Masao Hirose, manag- 








ing director, Yokohama Oil & Fat 
Co., Ltd. 


Shinobu Hyakutake, chief of re- 
search section, Shiseido Co., Ltd.; 
Yasushi Matsuzaki, executive mem- 
ber of Lion Oil and Fat Labor Union; 
and Akido Shimizu and Hideo Ishi- 
hara, interpreters. 

The group was visiting this coun- 
try to study methods with a view to 
improving the fats and oils process- 
ing industry in Japan. 


Lose Oil Tanker 


THE S. S. PERMA sank in the Gulf 
of Mexico with a cargo of 13,500 
tons of soybean oil Mar. 18 after 
two explosions and a fire rocked 
the 445-foot Liberian tanker. 

The crew abandoned the Liberian 
tanker, which was bound for Italy. 


























Association member. . . 








Know-how, unlimited service, and fair, honest treatment for 


buyer and seller—these are the distinguishing marks of the 


National Fats & Oils Brokers Association 


Some are 
Better... 
than others! 


—_— 
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GRITS-and FLAKES... from the World of Soy 


Kellogg-Beacon Merger 


A merger of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., and Beacon 
Milling Co., Cayuga, N. Y., has been 
agreed to in principle by the di- 
rectors of the two companies, How- 
ard Kellogg, Jr., president of the 
Kellogg firm announces. 

Subject to stockholder approval 
and following final negotiations, 
which are currently being carried on, 
an effective date of the consolidation 
will be announced. 

The merger brings together two 
outstanding leaders in their respec- 
tive fields. The Kellogg family were 
pioneers in the linseed oil trade com- 
mencing in 1824. Other vegetable 
oils, such as soybean, castor, coconut, 
cottonseed, etc., have been added to 
its growing line. 

Beacon Milling was started in 
1920 and has taken its place in the 
top group of feed manufacturers. 

Management of Beacon will be 
continued in its present form with 
headquarters in Cayuga. Represen- 
tation will be accorded Beacon with 
the inclusion of two of its manage- 
ment members on Kellogg’s board of 
directors. 

Merger with Beacon Milling will 
provide a substantial outlet for sev- 
eral of Spencer Kellogg’s products. 


Opens New Laboratory 


Woodson-Tenent Laboratories, 
Memphis, Tenn., has opened its 
eighth laboratory at Wilson, Ark., to 
serve the soybean industry. The 
firm analyzes all kinds of agricul- 
tural products, including oils, 


greases, feeds and fertilizers. 


B. L. Keating has been transferred 
from the Memphis laboratory to be 
manager of the Wilson laboratory. 

Other laboratories are located at 
Little Rock, Ark., Blytheville, Ark., 
Clarksdale, Miss., Chicago, IIl., Cairo, 
Ill., and Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. H. Tenent and P. F. Woodson 
organized the Memphis laboratories 
in 1935, and since that time have 
analyzed over a million samples. 
E. H. Tenent, Jr., was made a partner 
in 1955. He has been with the com- 
pany for 10 years. 


Woodsen-Tenent Laboratories are 
official chemists for the National 
Soybean Processors Association, Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Cairo Board of 
Trade, and referee chemists for 
American Oil Chemists Society. 


Woijeck Promoted 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co., 
Decatur, Ill., has announced the pro- 
motion of Paul J. : 
Woijeck to the po- © 
sition of assistant 
superintendent of .¥ 
its terminal ele- , 
vators. Superin- 
tendent is Harold 
C. Wilber. 

Woijeck has been 
with the Staley Co. 
since 1947, when he ~ 
became a drafts- © 
man in the engi- 
neering depart- 
ment. Since 1954 he has been as- 
sistant superintendent in the wet 
starch department. 


Paul J. Woijeck 





ELECTRONIC PROFIT 
CONTROL FOR THE 
SOYBEAN GROWER 


the ADSO MOISTURE 


TESTER 
Here’s a machine to measure the mois- 
ture content of grain that is PORTA- 
BLE, ACCURATE and SENSIBLY 
PRICED. The RADSON will work from 
the cigar lighter of a car or truck, as 
well as 110 Volt A.C. It’s designed for 
elevator accuracy, but it’s still tough 
enough to go into the field. And it’s 
priced low enough that it will pay for 
itself in very short order. For more in- 
formation, write us at the address below. 


A Few Choice Dealerships Are 
Still Available 





RADSON ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


MACON, ILLINOIS 


$94.°° 


RETAIL PRICE 


Direct readin . all grains . . . no 
charts needed. Versatile, portable, light- 
weight, designed for elevator accuracy, 
low priced, fully guaranteed. Models for 
6 or 12 Volt D.C. or 110 Volt A.C. 








Form New Firm 


Davidson-Kennedy Co., 69-year- 
old Atlanta, Ga., manufacturing firm, 
has announced the formation of 
Davidson-Kennedy Associates. The 
new firm will act as an engineer- 
contractor and will carry out the de- 
sign, procurement of equipment and 
materials, and erection of chemical 
process plants and facilities. Offices 
will be in Chicago and Atlanta. 

Appointment of James E. Iliff as 
vice president-general manager of 
Davidson-Kennedy Associates Co. 
has been announced by A. T. Ken- 
nedy, president. He will direct the 
Chicago office of the engineer-con- 
tractor firm. Mr. Iliff was formerly 
chief process engineer of the Blaw- 
Knox Co., chemical plants division, 
Midwest headquarters. 


T. L. Lewis has been named acting 
manager of the New Orleans Public 
Grain Elevator, replacing Col. Marcel 
Garsaud. 

Central Soya Co. has become a 
clearing member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and Donald O. Cuth- 
bert has been named to manage the 
new clearing operations. He will 
make his headquarters in the Cen- 
tral Soya offices at 3718 Board of 
Trade Building in Chicago. 

At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of Cockshutt Farm 
Equipment Inc., Bellevue, Ohio, C. 
Gordon Cockshutt retired as presi- 
dent of the company and Ray Bishop 
was elected president. Mr. Cock- 
shutt becomes chairman of the board. 
Bishop is general manager of Cock- 
shutt Farm Equipment, Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ontario, the parent company. 
G. A. Uhlmeyer was elected vice 
president. 

George R. Vila has been elected 
a vice president of U. S. Rubber Co. 
and appointed general manager of 
the Naugatuck chemical division. 
He replaces John E. Caskey who is 
retiring after serving 42 years with 
the company. Mr. Vila joined the 
company in 1936. 

Buckeye Cellulose Corp., has an- 
nounced the sale of its Greenwood, 
Miss., vegetable oil mill to Yazoo 
Valley Oil Mill, Inc., a newly organ- 
ized Greenwood firm. Buckeye pur- 
chased the mill in 1902 and modern- 
ized it in 1952 for the solvent extrac- 
tion of oil from cottonseed and soy- 
beans. 

Allen P. Patten has been named 
manager of the Boston office of Car- 
lin, Inc., a subsidiary of Cargill, Inc. 
He will succeed John K. Yarger, who 
has been appointed manager of veg- 
etable oil sales for Cargill’s Phila- 
delphia office. Mr. Patten joined 
Cargill in 1954 and has been mainly 
concerned with the sale of soybean 
and linseed oils and alkyd resins to 
the New England paint and varnish 
industry. 
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ONLY VAC-U-VATOR WILL DO ALL 
THESE GRAIN HANDLING JOBS 










se : Re 'cinandite 
CONVEY grain up to 300 feet away. Vac-U-Vator TRACK-LOAD from trucks, flat storage, bin sites. 
is ideal for big, but intermittent jobs that do not Vac-U-Vator is fully portable with self-contained 
justify a permanent installation. power unit. Can be used anywhere. 





CLEAN grain while it conveys. Vac-U-Vator TURN and clean grain in flat storage or bins with 


removes insects, rodent pellets, broken kernels, a minimum of extra storage capacity. It’s an easy 
odors. Enables you to up-grade grain that might job with a Vac-U-Vator to skim off crust, clean out 


otherwise suffer heavy discounts. dirt columns and remove “hot spots.” 





TREAT grain while you convey or turn it. Special ELEVATE grain up to 75 feet. During rush periods, 
insecticide applicator can be mounted on Vac-U- a Vac-U-Vator can serve as an extra leg to boost 
Vator to apply protectants to each kernel. your grain handling capacity. 


On any of these jobs, Vac-U-Vator will save you hundreds of dollars annually. 
Often pays for itself the first year. Industrial Vac-U-Vator for handling other 
bulk commodities also available. For details, write Box 355-4, Batavia, Illinois 


VAC-U-VATOR DIVISION 


DUNBAR KAPPLE, INC. 


A Subsidiary of General American Industries, inc. 
GENEVA, ILLINOIS 


MFRS. OF AGRICULTURAL VAC-U-VATORS, INDUSTRIAL VAC-U-VATORS, FEED-0-VATORS, WIND-REELS, AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND CONTRACT MANUFACTURING 
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ITPAYS TOHAVE 


THE TRUE FACTS 
ABOUT YOUR 
STORED GRAIN 


Yes, in order to be sure — ABSOLUTELY SURE 
that your grain is safe, you must know its true 
condition. You can rely on guesswork or years of 
experience if you want to, but costly losses are 
sure to happen. 


The modern grain man lets the Hot Spot Detector 
System take all the guesswork out of storing grain. 
Because the Hot Spot System gives you accurate 
temperature readings, you always know the con- 
dition of your grain. When grain starts to turn 
you can do something about it before a great deal 
of damage occurs. 


Yes, it is possible to store grain safely. For exam- 
ple, Mr. C. Everetee Salyer of Salyer Grain & 
Milling Company, Corcoran, Calif., writes us, 
“With Hot Spot Detector and an areation system, 
I believe any commodity can be stored safely.” 


Worth investigating? Just drop us a card or letter 
for complete information. You’re under no obli- 
gation, of course. 


HOT SPOT DETECTOR, Inc. 


213 Third Street ° Des Moines, lowa 
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Ae a On OO Om Es 
and SERVICES 


SPREADER-SEEDER. A 20-foot wide, high speed, 
spreader-seeder that quickly folds to less than 8 feet 
in width for highway travel has just been announced 
by the E. S. Gandrud Co., manufacturer of Gandy 
equipment. 

Fertilizer users have for years desired a fertilizer 
spreader that would cover a 
wide swath in the field; but be- 
cause of the difficulties of trans- 
porting a wide machine over 
narrow country roads and of 
_ Storage, no manufacturer until 
4%}. +. # now has been able to design a 
: » satisfactory machine. 

oh, te ’ The new Gandy 20-foot fold- 
' Z ™ **~ ing spreader-seeder is said to 
overcome all these difficulties plus minimizing the 
soil compaction problem experienced by truck spreaders 
in wet fields. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 4a, 
Hudson, Iowa. 










CONVEYOR. Fort Worth Steel & Machinery Co. an- 
nounces a new screw conveyor with advantages for low- 
cost conveying of virtually all free-flowing bulk ma- 
terials. 

It’s the “Fort Worth Beeline” screw conveyor with 
“automatic straightness.” The manufacturer said “Bee- 
line” components are so precise that a 100-foot run 
will be straight within a fraction of an inch without 
costly matching, fitting and customary installation ad- 
justments. 

The Beeline is said to be automatically straight when 
assembled, with no need for periodic adjustment to 
maintain vital straightness. Manufacturer reports it’s 
easy to make the Beeline dust tight. 

This screw conveyor is offered at lower prices than 
previous Fort Worth conveyors. 

For further information, write Soybean Digest 4b, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


DISK OPENER. A new John Deere fertilizer disk 
opener puts either dry or liquid fertilizer in a single 
band 2% inches to one side of the seed and at any 
depth from level with the seed -~ 
to 1% inches below the seed. It sm 
can be quickly and easily at- ; 
tached to John Deere corn and 
cotton planters. % 
This unit gives farmers ac- j 
curate and uniform control over 
their placement of fertilizer. 
For additional information 
write Soybean Digest 4c, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 





PLANTER. International Harvester has announced a 
versatile and economical one-row planting unit for use 
on the Farmall Cub, 100 and 130, and Super A tractors. 
The units can also be mounted on 
the cultivator for International 300 
and 350 utility tractors to make a 
two-row planter. 

A wide choice of seed hoppers 
permits the planting of almost 
" every crop; and an assortment of 
ground units and attachments 
_ makes it possible to plant in the 
furrow, on the bed, or in the flat. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 4d, 
Hudson, Iowa. 
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So You Don't Need 
BIG Capacity ! 








4 ee 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 











With today’s harvesting time counted in weeks 
instead of months, speedy grain handling in a modern 
elevator is of vital importance. Large capacity may 
not be necessary if your elevator is highly efficient 
and modern . . . equipped for fast classifying and blend- 


« 
Another Columbian Mew Look. Installation — Riverdale Grain Com- 
F pany of Riverdale, Nebraska, took this modern Columbian way to 
ing of grains. meet today’s problems. Columbian designed and master-crafted this 


60,000 bu. storage capacity elevator with four main tanks 15° x 61’, 

: ° 9 P and four tanks 12’ x 48’ for blending and classifying with an all- 
Riverdale Grain Company’s new Columbian all- steel 9 x 24’ x 43’ headhouse. (Columbian also builds modern steel 

steel elevator at Riverdale, Nebraska is an example of elevators with copocities well over 300,000 bu.) 

what you can do with relatively small capacity and 


high efficiency. The new 60,000 bu. capacity elevator, 











with 4 main tanks, . classify ing one blending tanks his grain faster, store it more safely and efficiently. 
and a headhouse is a “working house”. Columbian bolted steel elevators meet and comply with 
The new wider driveway and arrangement of tanks the new sanitary requirements for rodent-free, vermin- 





provides faster unloading, less waiting time for cus- free storage. They provide fire safe construction with 
tomers. With the elevator’s services to growers and the extra strength of steel. ( 


shippers expanded, Riverdale’s old elevator adjoining, : \ 

: ‘ : How long will a Co- 

is still available for long storage or emergency ca- ; 

pacity at peak demand. lumbian bolted steel 
grain tank last? No one Y \ 





With such a modern Columbian bolted steel ele- knows. None has ever 
vator, the small operator can meet the competition. worn out. Not one has 
Without it, the time is fast approaching when grain ever been demolished by 
growers will pass him by for those who can handle a tornado or cyclone. Ox 


Plan 











It’s time to take a “New Look” at your present elevator — or the new one you are planning. Columbian 
engineers will be glad to help you. Write for the new Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Elevator Book. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


P. O. Box 4048U Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate Member, Grain & Feed Dealers National Association. 
Member, American Dehydrators Association. 
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What is a County Agent? 


He’s an expert on cattle breeding. Soil conservation methods are 


his specialty. His knowledge of weed control techniques is deep. 


He’s the man everyone comes to for help and advice because his 


knowledge of agriculture is so wide—and because he’s so willing 


to share that knowledge. This is the County Agent. 


ore than 3,000 County Agents 

are serving in a like number of 

agricultural counties in the 

United States. What an outstanding 
record of service their’s has been! 

None of these men, all graduates of 
colleges of agriculture, has entered this 
profession to become rich. No amount 
of money could properly pay them for 
the work they do, 

The County Agent loves agriculture. 
He enjoys a life devoted to helping those 
in agriculture. He derives satisfaction 
from being able to aid so many people 
in sO many ways. Animal breeding, con- 
tour farming, fertilizing methods, youth 
group work, farm marketing, windbreak 
developing—all these are in the day’s 
work to the County Agent. 

Yes. A County Agent has to love 
agriculture to take on so strenuous and 
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demanding an occupation. Others, too, 
serve agriculture with all their hearts 
—the country doctor, the rural minister, 
the country editor, the county home 
agent—the list is long. 

Backing up these people are others 
who serve in different ways—creative 
processors such as Cargill, for instance. 

County Agents and a company like 
Cargill have much in common. Each is 
dedicated to agriculture. Each employs 
research and careful, painstaking work 
to help the farmer. 

From this work come better markets 
for farm products and better products 
for the farm. These are the twin goals of 
creative processors such as Cargill— 
goals approved, we are sure, by the 
County Agent. 

To win these goals, Cargill can do 
nothing without the farmer, the key man 


on the farmer-creative processor team. 
For more than 90 years Cargill has had 
the No. 2 position on that team, a privi- 
lege it has valued. Together the “team” 
has contributed much to America and 
the free farm economy. 

Cargill is grateful to the farmer for 
the chance to serve agriculture with him 
and with others in the farm community 
—the County Agent, for instance. 





SO Years of 
Creative Processing 
of Farm Products 


CARGIL IL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing, write 
Cargill, Inc., 200 Grain Exchange, Minneapolis 15, Minn, 
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LATE REPORTS 


PROCESSING OPERATIONS. Reported by Bureau of 


the Census for January and February. 


Primary products except crude oil at crude oil mill locations: 
Production, shipments and transfers, and stocks, February 1957- 
January 1957 (tons of 2,000 pounds) 

Shipments and Stocks end 
Production transfers of month 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb. 28, Jan. 31, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 





Soybean: 
Cake and meal 630,006 674,906 599,417 682,011 88,888 58,299 
pained oa 8,399 8,505 9,355 8,619 1,710 2,666 
Lecithin .............. 1,451 1,631 (NA) (NA) 1,472 1,390 


NA—Not available. 


Soybeans: Net receipts, crushings, and stocks at oil mills, by 
states, February 1957-January 1957 (tons of 2,000 lbs.) 


Net receipts Crushed Stocks 
at mills or used at mills 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. Feb.28, Jan. 31, 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
Sos Tes. ene see 523,119 707,459 798,670 852,585 1,689,952 1,965,503 
Illinois 160,532 314,477 284,225 309,163 596,048 719,741 
Indiana ............ 57,579 51,612 75,559 83,708 135,614 153,594 
Iowa .................- 93,918 127,228 127,707 131,060 146,541 180,330 
Kansas ........ (4) (*) (*) (@) (4) 8,108 
Kentucky ......... 13,379 9,058 (1) 22,573 (4) (7) 
Minnesota . . 62,020 72,818 66,720 171,864 25,703 30,403 
Missouri ............. 14,333 25,388 24,678 32,152 85,094 95,439 
Nebraska . (1) (1) it ees (1) (4) 
North Carolina 1,497 3,448 6,326 6,350 34,024 38,853 
Ohio ................. 66,340 53,910 79,403 82,351 203,712 216,775 
IE mctiencness @) (@) (*) (4) (4) () 
All other ...... 53,521 49,520 134,052 113,364 463,216 522,260 


1 Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for indi- 
vidual companies. 


Soybean products: Production and stocks at oil mill locations, by 
states, February 1957-January 1957 


Crude oil Cake and meal 
(thousands of pounds) (tons) 
Production Stocks Production Stocks 
Feb. Jan. Feb. Jan. 
Feb. Jan. 28, 31. Feb. Jan. 28, 31. 
1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 1957 
U. S. ............ 287,218 305,156 49,066 60,823 630,006 674,906 88,888 58,299 
Illinois ......... 105,893 113,944 15,342 21,000 217,041 237,932 25,313 17,940 
Indiana ..... 27,803 30,015 4,000 5,139 61,097 66,829 (4) 3,906 
SPSS 45,624 47,291 7,468 8,415 105,436 107,944 13,196 8,953 
Kansas ... (4) (4) 1,162 937 (@) (1) (4) (4) 
Kentucky .... (4) 8,234 () @) (4) 17,958 972 1,005 
Minnesota... 22,724 24,458 4,577 5,763 53,301 57,808 12,254 7,693 
Missouri ..... 8,846 11,643 1,067 2,548 20,174 26,416 3,766 2,491 
Nebraska . (4) er (4) (4) (@) aati (4) (1) 
N.Carolina.. 1,790 1,812 557 627 4,856 4819 1,565 1,054 
CMe ........ 27,745 28,426 3,557 3,802 63,853 66,199 4,210 3,208 
Texas ae (@) (4) (1) (4) (1) (4) (@) (*) 
All other 46,793 39,333 11,336 12,592 104,248 89,001 27,612 12,049 


1 Included in “All other” to avoid disclosure of figures for indi- 
vidual companies 






OILS EXPORTS. Exports of cottonseed and soybean 
oils from the United States in February were 123 million 
pounds, nearly one-fourth larger than in February 1956, 
according to preliminary Census Bureau data. This rep- 
resents a decline from the previous month’s level, but 
total exports October through February of 615 million 


pounds were still running over 40% ahead of last season. 
Cottonseed oil, soybean oil, oilcakes and meals: Preliminary esti- 
mates of exports, United States, in February 1957 and October- 
February 1956-57, and actual exports, February 1956 and October- 
February 1955-56. 








February October-F 
1957 1956-57 
Commodity 1956 (Prelim- 1955-56 (Prelim- 
inary) inary) 
————— Million p d 
Cottonseed oil, refined ............ 36.1 5.7 89.9 33.0 
Cottonseed oil, refined and 
further processed .................... 8.1 1.5 28.9 17.0 
Cottonseed oil, crude .............. 11.6 28.6 122.1 165.4 
Total cottonseed oil .......... 55.8 35.8 240.9 215.4 
Soybean oil, refined ......... 7.0 18 32.9 24.4 
Soybean oil, refined and 
further processed .................... 32.4 38.9 145.8 208.6 
Soybean oil, crude ...................... 5.3 46.6 11.2 166.8 
Total soybean oil ................ 44.7 87.3 189.9 399.8 
Total soybean and 
cottonseed oil .................. 100.5 123.1 430.8 615.2 
Th d short tons ——_——— 
Cottonseed cake and meal... 4.9 5 137.0 25.1 
Linseed cake and meal ............ 12.2 3.2 94.1 33.7 
Soybean cake and meal .......... 42.0 30.3 219.1 252.7 
Total cake and meal 59.1 34.0 450.2 311.5 


Exports of cottonseed oil showed a further drop in tpt 
while soybean oil was double the February 1956 level and nearly 
as large as the record shipments in the preceding 2 months of the 
current marketing year, 

In line with reports of slackening demand in Europe, exports 
of cake and meal of 34,000 tons in February were down sharply 
from recent levels, to less than two-thirds of exports in February 
1956 and of the 1955-56 monthly average. 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1953-56 soy- 
bean crops, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 


(1,000 bu.) 

Item 1953-54 1954-55 1955-56 1956-57 
Carryover, Oct. 1 : 10,134 1,345 9,949 3,731 
Production . 269,169 341,075 373,522 455,869 


Total supply! . . 279,303 342,420 383,471 459,600 
Farm use including seed for season 25,160 24,000 30,000 30,000 
Quantity remaining for processing, 

EXport OF CAITYOVET ............ccceeseeee 254,143 318,420 353,471 429,600 
Disappearance, October through Feb. 28: 

Crushed for oil or er 2... 101,977 106,374 123,624 136,548 


Exported ..... angienasinad wee 29,780 36,592 44,160 349,039 

Total... ; . 131,757 142,966 167,784 185,587 
Balance on Mar. 1 for ‘processing, 

export, or carryover ... apacnianante 122,386 175,454 185,687 244,013 


1 Imports negligible. 2 No allowance is made for new crop crush- 
ings prior to Oct. 1. * Data for February estimated. 


SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments re- 
ported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 
Inc., in pounds. 


Feb. 16 22,763,641 
Feb 23 20,690,240 
Mar. 2 21,811,997 
Mar. 9 22,452,877 
Mar. 6 21,309,780 





113 S. Court Ave. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Jackson 7-1603 








Mitchell, Hutchins & Co. 


SPECIALISTS INCOMMODITY FUTURES— 
—CATERING TO THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY 


231 S. LASALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
STATE 2-1700 


One Wall St. 
New York, N. Y. 
Digby 4-0700 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 


Crude Vegetable Oils and Lard 
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March Markets 


OIL MARKETS took a beating in March, with crude soy- 
bean oil basis Decatur declining from 14¢ to 12%¢ during 
the month. The trade was generally marking time wait- 
ing for new governmental action on fats and oils. 

Soybean and meal markets were draggy affairs but 
there was little net change in the price level. Meal de- 
mand was slow with feed mixers operating only part 
time. Demand was given a shot in the arm by the big 
blizzard in the plains states in late March. 

Soybeans, meal and oil were all selling below year- 
earlier levels at month’s end. 

Bearish factors in March: 

1—Sluggish export demand for both soybeans and oil 
with uncertainty over the granting of additional P. L. 
480 funds. 

2—The U. S. Department of Agriculture Mar. 1 plant- 
ing intentions report which indicated a somewhat larger 
soybean acreage this year. This was balanced, however, 
by a smaller cotton acreage. 

3—The large volume of soybeans under support. 

4—Reports of soybean processors closing their plants 
due to reported difficulty in obtaining beans and an un- 
favorable conversion ratio. 

Bullish influences: 

1—Light country marketings and the fact that proc- 
essors have smaller supplies on hand than usual at this 
time of year, coupled with a continued big volume of 
processing operations. 

2—New purchase authorizations for fats and oils for 
Spain, Italy, Turkey and Yugoslavia. 

3—News that the Senate agriculture committee voted 
to allow a supplemental $1 billion P. L. 480 money to 
dispose of farm commodities abroad. 
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TRENDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 
No. 1 Cash Soybeans, Chicago 
Oct, __Wov. Dec. Jon. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June _ 
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Bulk Soybean Oil Meal, Decatur 
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BYPRODUCTS. The price of soybean fatty acids re- 
mained at 15%¢ per pound during March. Acid soy- 
bean soap stock delivered Midwest remained at 6¢, 
and raw soybean soap stock advanced from 23¢¢ to 2%¢ 
per pound. 





POSITION OF 1956 SOYBEAN CROP 


Feb. 15, 1957 Feb. 15, 1956 
Total soybeans 
placed under 


government support.. 65,439,000 bu. 30,133,000 bu. 


Total soybeans 
withdrawn from 
8,024,000 bu. 


Total remaining 
under support 57,415,000 bu. 


1956-57 1955-56 


Soybeans crushed 
Oct. 1-Feb. 28 


Total soybeans 
inspected for over- 
seas export including 
shipped to Canada 
Oct. 1-Mar. 22 


Balance on hand 
for processing or 
export Mar. 244,013,000 bu. 185,687,000 bu. 


For details see ‘‘Late Reports’’ on preceding page and “‘In 
the Markets’’ beginning page 52. 


136,548,000 bu. 123,624,000 bu. 


52,243,120 bu. 44,241,097 bu. 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 


EIGHT 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
1514 High St. 


Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Wilson, Arkansas 
Cairo, Illinois 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 





Official Chemists for National Soybean Processors Association 
Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over a million samples analyzed since 1935.” 
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WASHINGTON DIGEST 


Continued Dull Market Probable 


OUTLOOK. A continued dull mar- 
ket for soybeans with prices drift- 
ing toward price support level is the 
prospect for the balance of this mar- 
keting season as seen by top USDA 
market men. 

This assumes nothing critical 
turns up in the news such as a re- 
newed threat of war, or a reblock- 
ing of the Suez Canal. 

The outlook is based on large sup- 
plies on hand, and prospect of an- 
other big crop this year. 

At the same time there is no real 
concern about soybeans among top 
USDA officials in terms of the longer 
pull. Even if carryover next October 
runs to 28 to 30 million bushels, offi- 
cials would see no special reason to 
worry. 

Cottonseed output will be down 
again next year. Around 3 million 
acres are signed up for the soil bank. 
Lard production may be up some. 
Soybean output may be about the 
same; possibly a little larger. Addi- 
tional beans may well be needed 
next year to fill all requirements. 

Most soybean officials think the 
1957 crop will be larger than the 430 
million bushels indicated by the in- 
tentions to plant report, which as- 
sumed 5-year average yields. Most 
estimates here run between 450 and 
460 million bushels in 1957. 

Actually, the soybean crop figure 
at average yields issued by the crop 
reporting board is not an estimate, 
but a service to provide some indi- 


cation of volume under average con- 
ditions. 

Even with a crop about like last 
year’s and more carryover stocks 
than the industry has been in the 
habit of thinking of, officials believe 
the decks could be pretty well 
cleared of soybeans by the end of 
another season, in view of world 
needs. 

For the short run there is disap- 
pointment in the partial closedown 
of some soybean processing plants at 
this time of year. However, officials 
think the crush has been coming 
along in excellent shape so far. 

Through February, the crush has 
totaled 137 million bushels, or an 
average of about 27% million bush- 
els a month. February crush was 
264% million. Had it not been for 
several plant shutdowns, March 
might have totaled 30 million bush- 
els. 

If the average crush to date could 
be maintained for the balance of this 
season, the estimate of a 325-million- 
bushel crush still might be reached. 

The edible vegetable oil move- 
ment also has set a fast pace so far 
this season. For the 5 months, Octo- 
ber through February, approximate- 
ly 616 million pounds have been 
moved into export. This is based 
on preliminary figures for Febru- 
ary. The total compares with 431 
million pounds last year. 

The volume shipped in the last 5 
months represents a half or more of 
total oil exports estimated for this 


: architects, engineers 
' ¥%<, and builders of complete 
plants and units 


Extraction 


and processing of 
vegetable oils 


Developers of the Rotocel, installed 
capacity exceeds 4,000,000 tons per 
year. For more information on de- 
veloping new processes, a new plant, 
or low cost modernization and ex- 
pansion of existing facilities, write 
for new Bulletin 2515, Blaw-Knox 
Plants and Processes for the Fats 
and Oils Industry. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Chemical Plants Division 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania * Chicago 1, Illinois 
Birmingham ¢ New York ¢ Philadelphia ¢ San Francisco ¢ Washington, D.C, 


By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


year—around 1.2 billion pounds. 
Total oil moved, including oil equiv- 
alent of soybeans, is estimated at 
over 2 billion pounds. Here are the 
figures: 

From P. L. 480 and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
programs something over 700 million 
pounds of oil; non-program (com- 
mercial) shipments around 500 mil- 
lion pounds; oil equivalent of soy- 
beans exported as beans, 850 million 
pounds. 

No one has any clear idea how 
many soybeans may be taken over 
by Commodity Credit Corp. this 
summer. A total of 65,438,556 bush- 
els from the 1956 crop went under 
price support. 

The total breaks down as follows: 
Warehouse stored 30,348,046 bushels; 
farm stored 28,946,356 bushels; under 
purchase agreement 6,144,154 bush- 
els. 

Through Feb. 5 a total of 8,023,881 
bushels had been withdrawn, leav- 
ing 57,414,675 bushels still under 
price support nearly a month ago. 


P. L. 480. Another $1 billion are 
reasonably sure to be approved by 
Congress for extension of the P. L. 
480 export program another year. 
Senate agriculture committee has 
given it unanimous approval. 

Though the new _ authorization 
probably will be held down to an 
added $1 billion now, there may be 
efforts later on to increase the 
amount when there is less talk about 
reducing the budget. 

Actual tonnage of farm products 
moved under P. L. 480 in the coming 
fiscal year may be larger than in 
the year closing June 30. The esti- 
mate for 1957 fiscal year is 7 mil- 
lion tons against 6% million last 
fiscal year, and 4 million in fiscal 
year 1958. 

This is because there is large back- 
log of commodities already pur- 
chased or negotiated for that has not 
yet moved. In terms of fats and oils 
products, new agreements as dis- 
tinguished from new tonnage may 
well involve a smaller volume in the 
coming fiscal year than in the cur- 
rent one. 
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QUARANTINE. A bill to amend 
and to improve the plant quarantine 
act has been approved unanimously 
by the full House agriculture com- 
mittee, and reported to the House. 

The bill was inspired by three 
pests that have been recently in the 
news—the soybean cyst nematode, 
the corn witchweed, and the fireant. 

The bill would give the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a somewhat 
stronger hand in cooperating with 
the states in plant and insect pest 
control than it has had in the past. 

It would make possible, for in- 
stance, federal restriction of move- 
ment between states by requiring 
permits for movement of plant pests 
or pest plants. 


It also for the first time could give 
USDA authority to compensate 
growers for damage necessarily 
done in control operations. The fed- 
eral government does not have this 
in the present act. 

For example: A good and some- 
times essential control measure for 
the corn witchweed is to let the 
weed come up in the spring and then 
plow down. In the area where the 
weed occurs, however, the season is 
too late to plant corn after this con- 
trol operation is carried out. Under 
the new bill a grower could be com- 
pensated for the loss of a crop he 
was unable to grow. 


FOOD FATS. USDA has requested 
an increase of $200,000 in research 
funds to dig into the question of the 
role of fats in human nutrition, and 
with particular reference to the re- 
lation of the level of cholesterol in 
the blood to the kind and quantity 
of fat in the diet. 

Dr. Hazel Stiebeling, head of 
USDA’s division of home economics 
research, told the House appropria- 
tions committee: 

“T think there is no question but 
that not only diet but also our way 
of life is important in these matters. 
The stress and strain of modern liv- 
ing, coupled with our sedentary oc- 
cupations, undoubtedly are factors. 

“Certainly the Department of Ag- 
riculture needs to put itself in the 
position of being able to answer how 
much of different kinds of food prod- 
ucts are needed for good nutrition, 
to show how products may be im- 
proved by processing for good nutri- 
tion, and how consumers can choose 
from our food supply in a way to 
safeguard health... 

“The research we are contemplat- 
ing is planned to determine the up- 
per and the lower limits of different 
kinds of fats needed in diets under 
different nutritional situations. 

“Now it is not a question of fat or 
no fat. We know that some fat is 
very important to nutrition. It is a 
question of what is the range in kind 
and quantity of fat that is desirable 
and advantageous, and how that 
range is affected by the rest of the 
diet. 

“We need to know, for example, 
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whether we need some different pro- 
portion in the kinds of fats that we 
are now using, or whether in certain 
circumstances there should be less 
of some kind or more of other kinds, 
and how the rest of the diet will 
affect how much of these different 
fats can be used advantageously. 

“We plan that this research would 
be closely coordinated with that of 
other agencies, both within the De- 
partment and outside. . . . Research 
in the place of fats in nutrition has 
been given top priority by at least 
four of the Department’s research 
advisory committees. Everyone 
agrees that there needs to be close 
coordination by all the scientists who 
are working on different facets of 
this problem, so as to get ahead 
with the answers at the earliest 
possible moment.” 


Soybean Shippers Meet 


MIDSOUTH SOYBEAN and Grain 
Shippers Association will hold its 
regular annual meeting in Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 6 and 7, 
Paul C. Hughes, secretary, Blythe- 
ville, Ark., has announced. 

Plans call for a cocktail party, buf- 
fet supper and dance the evening of 
Aug. 6, with the meeting Aug. 7. 

The association recently protested 
at its midwinter meeting the an- 
nouncement of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture that it will sell take- 
over soybeans for the county loan 
rate plus 1%¢-per-month storage. 
“The Department has expressed a 
willingness to take a 12¢-per-bushel 
loss and. . . to sell cheaper than the 
farmer can sell these same loan soy- 
beans,” the association’s resolution 
stated. 


Elevator Margins Down 


ELEVATOR MARGINS for handling 
grain are about 12% less than they 
were 5 years ago, according to 
R. J. Mutti, University of Illinois 
grain marketing specialist. 

Mutti bases this conclusion on a 
study of 191 grain firms in northern 
Illinois made during 1955 and 1956 

The average difference between 
what an elevator paid for corn and 
sold it for was 3.3¢ a bushel. For 
soybeans, the margin was 6.l¢. 


THE COVER PICTURE 


COVER PICTURE this month shows 
a fine stand of young Clark soybeans 
on the farm of H. E. Ginger, Geneva, 
Ky., and is courtesy the Ohio Val- 
ley Soybean Cooperative, Henderson, 
Ky. 

The stand was the result of plant- 
ing 60 pounds certified seed per acre 
with a four-row corn drill set for 40- 
inch row. Seedbed was well prepared 
and planting date was around May 
15. 








SOYBEANS 


"BABY" of the grain family! 
“GIANT” in market PROFITS! 


If YOU want to make money—BIG 
MONEY—out of SOYBEANS—WHEAT 
— CORN — COFFEE — COTTON — 
STOCKS—our twice-a-week ‘TUESDAY 
and FRIDAY letters will give you EX- 
PERT ADVICE backed by 38 years EX- 
PERIENCE. We have been studying 
markets since 1918. Our service started 
business Feb. 1, 1928—now in 28th year! 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: “Have taken 
over $100,000 profit out of commodity 
trades the past two years, because of your 
service.”” KANSAS.—“Your advices nearer 
correct than any I ever followed.” GA.— 
“Best service I ever have taken.”” OHLO.— 
“I started on a shoe string—bave made 
nice profits on your advice. Your service 
is TOPS.” NEBR.—‘Have subscribed to 
several commodity advisory services—hon 
estly believe YOURS the BEST I have 
EVER seen.” ALA.—‘“Your ACCURACY 
in forecasting is AMAZING to me.” KAN 
SAS.—‘‘Find check for $25 for 3 months 
renewal.—You certainly hit every turn 
of the market right ‘on the nose’. I stuck 
with another service for 6 months and 
lost $7,000. By using your advice I'm 
beginning to climb out.” IOWA.—"‘Several 
people whose names I sent you are taking 
your service and MAKING MONEY. One 
made about $26,000 last year on $5,000 


to begin with, Had to pay Uncle Sam 
$12,000, which ‘hurt’ him.”—N. C. 
BROKER.—‘“A friend told me that on 
your advice during past 3 weeks he made 


over $5,000 on JULY soybeans,” CALIF. 
—‘‘Have taken thousands of dollars from 
the market on your advice—believe it 
entirely possible to average $1,000 per 
month.”” MICH.—*Had over 10 different 
services—must say YOURS TOPS THEM 
ALL.—If you get customers from Minne 
sota and Dakotas, that’s a plug from ME. 
My year’s renewal speaks for itself.” 
IOWA.—Did so WELL on your MAR 
VELOUS advice, here’s $100 bill aw» 
‘thank you’ present.”” MASS. 


‘Following YOUR market advices—tops 
in my opinion—have taken $5,000 profit 
in SOYBEANS in past 3 WEEKS.” LA 


“Sure did WONDERFUL with that $5 
subscription—OVER $3,000 PROFIT so 
far, and if I had gone along on first 
couple of letters, would have done much 
better.”” OHIO, 


“Am another satisfied customer. Made 
enough on JULY beans, FIRST WEEK 
I took service, to pay for service REST 
OF MY LIFE, and I figure on living ao 
LONG time yet."” IOWA, 


“In 28 years in grain business, YOUR 
commodity-stock service was FAR THE 
BEST used during that period.”” NEBR 


“Get Acquainted” Offer 
Our next TEN Tuesday and Friday 
letters, covering SOYBEANS, 
WHEAT, CORN, COFFEE, COT- 
TON and STOCKS, $5.00. (Please 
use order blank below.) 


Market Advisory Bureau 
P.O. Box 2106, Atlanta 1. Ga. 


SPECIAL $5.00 OFFER TO “SOY- 
BEAN DIGEST” READERS 
Send EVERYTHING mentioned above 
via air mail. Enclosed $5.00 in full pay- 
ment. 








NAME 
ADDRESS 
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- MARKET STREET - 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 


their classified advertising. If you have processing 


machinery, laboratory equip- 


ment, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise “a2em here. 


Rate 10c per word per issue. Minimum insertion $2.00. 


SEED—LEE SOYBEANS. MISSIS- 
sippi registered and certified hand- 
rogued Lee soybeans, very low me- 
chanical injury if any. Moisture 
around 12%, purity 98 plus. Ger- 
mination, run in March and April, 
85 plus. These quality seed are the 
best that can be produced, dried, 
fumigated, processed and treated. 
Bagged in 1 or 2 bu. bags. Bard 
Selden, Hollywood, Miss. 


FOR SALE—60 CU. FT. S. HOWES 
horizontal mixer, rebuilt, like new. 
Kelly Duplex molasses blender, 
used very little. 15 ft. Prater drag 
feeder, rebuilt. McLaughlin, Ward 
& Co., 409 S. 23rd St., Jackson, 
Mich. 


SEED OATS—SOYBEANS, ALL 
varieties, certified and non-certi- 
fied. Farmers & Consumers Seed 
Distributors, Box 672, Mason City, 
Iowa. Phone 409. 


ONE SPROUT-WALDRON TYPE 49 
Simplex pellet mill, complete with 
T.E.F.C. motor and explosion proof 
starter. Unit in excellent condition 
with several new dies. Write or 
call General Equipment & Manu- 
facturing Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


NEW AND USED PORTABLE FEED 
mills. H. L. Myers, Route 3, Alli- 
ance, Ohio. Phone 7044. 


FISCHBEIN BAG CLOSERS AND 
repair parts, in stock for immedi- 
ate shipment. McLaughlin, Ward 
& Co., 409 S. 23rd St., Jackson, 
Mich. 


LAUHOFF FLAKING ROLLS—AL- 
so single, double, two and three 
pair high roller mills. Ben Selby, 
925 Montrose Ave., Chicago, III. 


WANTED: FLAKING AND CRACK- 
ing rolls, meal coolers and driers 
and rollermills. Soybean Digest, 
Box 319-J, Hudson, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—NEW OR USED 80600E 
or 80600H sewing machine heads, 
Whizzer conveyors, bagging scales 
and bins. Write Winborns, Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa. 


STEEL GRAIN BINS—18 FT. x 16 
ft. surplus government type steel 
bins, new, approximately 3,500 
bushels capacity, available for 
your surplus storage problems. 
For particulars write: Midwest 
Steel Products Co., 121B Railway 
Exchange Bldg., Kansas City 6, 
Mo. 


STEINLITE TESTERS, FACTORY 
rebuilt—reasonable. McLaughlin, 
Ward & Co., 409 S. 23rd St., Jack- 
son, Mich. 
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FOR SALE—72-INCH FRENCH 
cookers, 10 x 42 three high crack- 
ing rolls, Anderson coolers, driers 
and Expellers, cake breakers, meal 
grinders, boilers, sewing machines. 
Ray L. Jones, 2222 Oakview Drive, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


SEED DIRECTORY 


ARKANSAS 


Burdette—G. A, Hale, Hale Seed Farms, 
5,000 bu. registered Hale Ogden No. 2. 


Keiser—Coleman Crews, 5,000 bu. certi- 
fied Lee. 

Osceola—L. C. Shelton, Rt. 3, Box 197, 
2,000 bu. certified Lee. 

Stuttgart—Jacob Hartz Seed Co., Inc., 
certified and uncertified Lee, certified and 
uncertified Jackson, uncertified Ogden, un- 
certified Dorman, uncertified JEW 45, un- 
certified Volstate. uncertified Mamloxi. 

Twist—J. F. Twist Merc. Co., 7,500 bu. 
certified Lee, 4,500 bu. certified Dorman. 


ILLINOIS 

Ridgeway—Jones Farm Store & Elevator, 
8,000 bu. Kingwa hay beans, 5,000 bu. Vir- 
ginia hay beans, packed in 2-bu. bags. 

St. Peter—Lester Grandt, 600 bu. Ill. reg- 
istered No. 1 Lincoln, 600 bu. Ill. registered 
No. 2 Adams. 

Waterman—Strever Seed & Grain Co., 
certified and uncertified Harosoy, un- 
certified Hawkeye, uncertified Lincoln, 


INDIANA 

Evansville 8—J. A. McCarty Seed Co., 
526 N. W. Fourth St., certified and uncer- 
tified Clark, certified and uncertified Wa- 
bash, uncertified Kingwa. 

Linton—Ben Raney Farms, 370 E. Vin- 
cennes St., 2,300 bu. certified Clark. 

Muncie—Gowin Farms, Rt. 1, 1,000 bu. 
certified Harosoy, 500 bu. certified Clark. 

Valparaiso—Wyckoff Hybrid Corn Co., 
R.F.D., 2,500 bu. certified Harosoy, 500 bu. 
certified Hawkeye, 500 bu. certified Black- 
hawk, 300 bu. uncertified Richland, 500 
bu. uncertified Monroe. 

Walton—Geo. M. Hopper, Hopper Farms, 
Rt. 2, 500 bu. Indiana certified red tag 
Harosoy. 


IOWA 
Alden—Arthur Wall, Rt. 2, 350 bu. certi- 
fied Chippewa. 
Clear Lake—S. Kennedy & Sons, 1,800 
bu. Iowa blue tag certified Chippewa. 


MINNESOTA 


Bird Island—A. A. Ziller, 2,000 bu. regis- 
tered and certified Chippewa, 200 bu. reg- 
istered and certified Grant, 400 bu. regis- 
tered and certified Norchief, 400 bu. regis- 
tered and certified Capital, 400 bu. regis- 
tered and certified Ottawa Mandarin. 

Boyd—Edwin Hawkinson, 200 bu. regis- 
tered Grant, 500 bu. certified blue tag Ist 
generation Grant, 800 bu. certified blue 
tag Chippewa. 

East Grand Forks—Ralph D. Larson, Rt. 
2, 250 bu. certified Norchief. 

Fairmont—Rollo Campe, Rt. 2, 300 bu. 
certified Chippewa. 

Fairmont—J. H. Schrooten, Rt. 1, 4,000 
bu. certified and registered Chippewa, 500 
bu. certified Grant. 

Hartland—Sig Borge & Son, 200 bu. cer- 
tified Blackhawk, 250 bu. certified Chip- 
pewa, 125 bu. certified Grant, 125 bu, cer- 
tified Ottawa Mandarin. 

Herman—Adolph Dvorak, 200 bu. certi- 
fied Grant, 350 bu. certified Chippewa. 


Lake Crystal—Wayne Othoudt, 500 bu. 
certified Chippewa, 300 bu. certified Grant, 
100 bu. certified Blackhawk, 200 bu. certi- 
fied Ottawa Mandarin. 

Lake Crystal—Richard E. Wigley, Rt. 2, 
700 bu. certified Chippewa. 

Madison—Merlin L. Knorr, 200 bu. certi- 
fied Grant, 400 bu. certified Chippewa, 300 
bu. uncertified Chippewa. 

Mt. Lake—A. F. Loewen, Rt. 1, Box 81, 
200 bu. certified Chippewa. 

St. Peter—Gilbert F. Hoehn, Rt. 2, 800 
bu. certified Chippewa, 500 bu. uncertified 
Renville. 

West Concord—Victor Emerson, 300 bu. 
certified Grant, 250 bu. certified Chippewa. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Hattiesburg — Leo W. Klarr, Elikay 
Farms, Rt. 1, 6,000 bu. certified and un- 
certified Jackson, 2,000 bu. certified and 
uncertified Lee, 1,000 bu. uncertified Dor- 
man. 

Hollywood—Bard Selden, 1,000 bu. Mis- 
sissippi registered Lee. 

Iuka—W. J. Brinkley, Box 218, 200 bu. 
certified Lee. 


MISSOURI 

Eureka—Emil L. Wallach, Rt. 1. 1,000 bu. 
certified Clark, January 1957 germination 
84%. 

St. Louis—Cypress Land Farms Co., 8129 
Delmar Blvd., 2,000 bu. uncertified Clark, 
500 bu. certified Clark, 2,000 bu. uncertified 
Ogden, 4,000 bu. uncertified Derman, 500 
bu. uncertified S-100, 500 bu. uncertified 
Perry. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Selma—Gurley Milling Co., Box 488, Ph. 
2303, 10,000 bu. uncertified Lee, 5000 bu. 
certified Lee, 10,000 bu. uncertified Roan- 
oke, 5,000 bu. uncertified Clemson 4s and 
24s, 5,000 bu. uncertified JEW 45, 5,000 bu. 
uncertified Jackson, 2,000 bu. certified 
Jackson, 5,000 bu. uncertified Ogden, 2,000 
bu. certified Ogden, 5,000 bu. uncertified 
Black Wilson, 5,000 bu. uncertified Otootan. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Barney—Edd. Goerger, 1,000 bu. certi- 
fied Capital, 1,000 bu. certified blue tag 
Norchief in bags, 300 bu. certified blue 
tag Chippewa in bags. 
Leonard—Edw. F. Manthei, 3,000 bu. 
certified Hardome. 


OHIO 


Covington—Ebberts Field Seed Co., 5,000 
bu. certified Hawkeye. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Hartsville—Boyd Hicks, Rt. 2, 400 bu. 
uncertified Lee. 

Orangeburg—Shuler & Smoak, Ine., 3,000 
bu. uncertified JEW 45, 1,000 bu. uncerti- 
fied Clemson CNS 24. 

St. Matthews—L. B. Wannamaker Seed 
Co., Box 194, 10,000 bu. certified Lee, 8,000 
bu. certified Jackson, 3,000 bu. certified 
CNS 24, 10,000 bu. uncertified JEW 45. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aurora—Kennis Wheeler, 1,000 bu. certi- 
fied Chippewa. 


VIRGINIA 
Richmond 16—T. W. Wood & Sons, 11 
South 14th St., certified and uncertified 
Ogden, uncertified Early Wood's Yellow, 
uncertified Jackson, certified and un- 
certified Lee. 


ONTARIO 


Chatham—St. Clair Grain & Feeds Lim- 
ited, Box 330, 2,000 bu. registered No. 1 
Chippewa, 1,000 bu. registered No. 1 Lin- 
coln, 1,500 bu. registered No. 1 Hardome. 
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e Magnified 6 times, these soybeans show the cracks (invisible to the naked eye) that admit disease organisms. 


Your cracked soybean seed invites disease attack 


State tests show an average of 
20% increase in stand with Du Pont ARASAN® 


The tiny cracks caused by harvesting make it easy 
for disease organisms to penetrate soybean seed. This 
can mean a costly percentage of seed that’s killed 
before it sprouts—unless you insist on effective 
protection. 

For a few cents an acre, treatment with Du Pont 
“‘Arasan”’ stops disease and helps your crop start 
clean and strong. It clings tight to seed, seals off 


cracks, controls seed rot, mildew, purple stain and 
other diseases. 

Improve your stand and yield by asking your 
treater for ““Arasan”’ on every bushel you plant. 
*‘Arasan’”’ formulations are also available in handy 
sizes for on-the-farm treating. Inoculate just before 
planting for top return from both treatments. 


On all chemicals, follow label instructions and warnings carefully. 





FOR DOUBLE PROTECTION ON YOUR SEED... 
Use Du Pont “Delsan” A-D where soil insects, 
as well as disease, are a problem. “‘Delsan’’ A-D 
is acombination treatment...contains ‘‘Arasan’’ 
to disinfect against disease and dieldrin to con- 
trol soil insects. 





Seed ASAN 
THR HEMISTRY and Protectants 
Crops 


Your “Magic Key” to Bigger, Better 
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IN THE MARKETS 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS for December 
and January. Reported by Bureau of the Census (1,000 
Ibs.) 


Primary materials: Factory production and consumption, and 
factory and wareh tock January 1957-December 1956 





Factory and 
Factory Factory warehouse 
production consumption stocks 


Jan. Dec. Jan. Dec. Jan. 31 Dec. 31 

1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 
Cottonseed, crude 207,691 192,572 175,185 155,988 170,536 178,477 
Cottons’d, refined 163,853 146,516 131,666 122,138 266,693 237,267 
Soybean, crude 305,156 289,736 254,453 256,791 134,093 140,996 
Soybean, refined 240,523 233,159 222,557 224,344 103,973 92,130 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils— 


Edible: 
Cottonseed 46,176 47,233 41,502 42,210 22,535 21,195 
Soybean 95,910 97,449 88,561 89,104 36,844 37,914 
Other . 6,829 5,164 4,988 3,560 2,873 2,621 


Factory consumption of vegetable oils, by uses, during January 
1957 


Edible products Inedible products 


aD g 2 a , 
E z 6 ae: 3 
Pb: ati 
7 
£ $ 82 8 28338 3: 
Cottonseed, crude (3) ‘ 
Cottonseed, refined .... 14,069 4,156 2,598 (3) (3) 296 
Soybean, crude pi : 33 509 (3) 2,460 
Soybean, refined . 32,966 6,437 3,393 7,237 14 7,685 
Foots, vegetable, 
raw and acidulated 
(100% basis) ..... 2,442 191 803 1,394 
Hydrogenated vegetable oils, edible: 
Cottonseed 12,534 27,480 ; 
Soybean ... 26,008 61,592 939 (3) 
Other ie EE enienaisl << gee 


! Includes quantities consumed in lubricants, greases, cutting oils, 
dielectric oils, core oils, brake fluids, and metal working. 2 Quan- 
tities consumed in linoleum and animal feeds are included in the 
above totals. Data for fats and oils consumed in chemicals and 
linoleum and oilcloth, which were previously shown separately, 
are now included in “Other inedible” while quantities consumed 
in core oils, cutting oils, brake fluids, dielectric oils, and metal 
working, formerly included in this total, are now classified in 
“Lubricants and similar oils.”” 3 Not shown to avoid disclosure of 
figures for individual companies. 


Consumption of vegetable foots in fat splitting 


1957 1956 
Jan, Dec. Jan. 
7,467 8,284 8,504 
Source: U. S. Census Bureau. 
EXPORTS. Preliminary data on U. S. exports of soy- 


beans and soybean oil for January 1957, with compar- 
able data for January 1956 and cumulative totals for 
the marketing years 1955-56 and 1956-57, reported by 
Foreign Agricultural Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 


January October-January 
Unit 1956 1957 


1955-56 1956-57 
Soybeans bu. 6,793,678 17,924,802 41,517,321 44,039,484 
Soybean Oil: 
Crude .... lb. 1,126,020 43,617,901 5,931,921 120,177,036 


Refined but not 
further processed.. lb. 15,594,865 8,882,750 25,911,391 22,644,139 
Refined, deodorized 
and hydrogenated. lb. 30,668,561 39,363,828 113,430,837 169,702,465 
Total beans and oil, 
bean equivalent basis bu. 11,362,462 16,554,973 55,509,551 73,553,549 


Soybeans: Inspection for overseas export by ports and country of 
destination Feb. 18-Mar. 15, reported by Agricultural Marketing 
Service (bushels) 


Port 
Phila- Balti- Nor- New Allen, 
delphia more folk Orleans Mobile La. Total 
Japan 674,833 659,830 1,334,663 
Korea 164,910 164,910 


Belgium 37,333 18,666 98,832 13,050 167,881 
Holland 56,000 93,333 93,334 508,534 178,877 930,078 
Philippines 352 352 
Norway 38,080 112,000 150,080 
Denmark 153,545 330,400 483,945 
United 

Kingdom 56,000 19,040 75,040 
Total 209,545 187,413 261,707 1,697,695 277,709 672,880 3,306,949 
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Title I, P.L. 480, export shipments July 1956-January 1957 


Commodity January 1957 July 1956-Jan. 1957 
Metric Metric 
tons Lbs. tons Lbs. 
Cottonseed oil ............ 144 318,000 35,504 78,273,000 
Soybean oil ... 20,553 45,312,000 113,390 249,983,000 
Linseed oil . ae 94 208,000 268 591,000 
Be. ncn i 6,799 14,990,000 


OIL, MEAL EXPORTS. Exports of soybean oil from 
the United States in January of 91.4 million pounds were 
nearly as large as the alltime monthly record set in 
December, reports Foreign Crops and Markets. 


With cottonseed oil exports in January close to the 
level of a year ago, combined exports of the two oils 
during the first four months of the current marketing 
year of nearly 500 million pounds were one-half again 
as large as in October-January 1955-56 and were equal 
to over 40% of total exports during the entire 1955-56 
marketing year. 


Heavy shipments under P. L. 480, principally to 
Spain, got under way earlier this marketing year than 
last. 


Cottonseed oil, soybean oil, oilcakes and meals: Preliminary 
estimates of U.S. exports in January 1957 and October-January 
1956-57, and actual exports, January 1956 and October-January 


1955-56. 
January October-January 
1957 1956-57 
Commodity (Prelim- (Prelim- 
1956 inary) 1955-56 inary) 
Million pounds 
Cottonseed oil, refined . ‘ 12.2 4.5 53.8 33.9 
Cottonseed oil, refined and 
further processed .................... 8.8 5.4 20.8 9.0 
Cottonseed oil, crude 35.3 39.6 110.5 136.8 
Total cottonseed oil ....... .-.- 56.3 49.5 185.1 179.7 
Soybean oil, refined ....... a 196 8.7 25.9 22.5 
Soybean oil, refined and 
further processed Lcscone . 30.7 39.1 113.4 169.4 
Soybean oil, crude EE TAS EAN. |: | 43.6 6.0 120.2 
Total soybean oil pinnate 91.4 145.3 312.1 
Total soybean and 
cottonseed oil . wie 103.7 140.9 330.4 491.8 
Thousand short tons 
Cottonseed cake and meal <n 2.5 129.0 24.6 
Linseed cake and meal ma 6.7 81.8 30.5 
Soybean cake and meal .................... 35.6 50.1 177.2 222.4 


Total cake and meal .... siping ae 59.3 388.0 277.5 


Exports of soybeans in January are estimated on 
the basis of inspection returns, at 9 million bushels, 
up 2 million from last year. The 4-months total of 
about 45 million bushels compares with 41.5 million 
bushels in October-January 1955-56. 


Exports of soybean cake and meal in January were 
still running considerably above those of last year, but 
this increase was not large enough to offset the decline 
in shipments of cottonseed and linseed cakes. Com- 
bined exports of cake and meal in October-January were 
down nearly 30% from last year. 


INSPECTIONS. Soybeans inspected by grades and 
percent, as reported by Agricultural Marketing Service.! 


Oct.-Feb. Oct.-Feb. February January February 
Grade 1955-56 1956-57 1956 1957 19572 
1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
bu. Pct. bu. Pct. bu. Pct. bu. Pct. bu. Pct. 
No.1 . 38,859 20 30,826 16 6,187 29 4,495 18 2,341 16 
No.2. . 94,421 49 75,274 40 10,301 49 10,907 45 6,058 42 
No. 3 ... 39,653 21 44,680 24 3,057 14 4,895 20 3,425 23 
No. 4 ... 14,472 8 26,560 14 1,180 6 2,479 10 1,602 11 


Sample ...... 4,329 2 11,738 6 484 2 1621 7 1,125 8 
Total 191,734 100 189,078 100 21,209 100 24,397 100 14,551 100 


1 Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis 
that one carlot equals 1,750 bushels. 

2Of the February 1957 receipts, 1,400 bushels were black, 2,100 
mixed, and the remainder yellow soybeans. Inspections of soy- 
beans in February included 2,636,000 bushels as cargo lots, 
1,146,859 bushels as truck receipts, and the balance as carlot 
receipts. 

Based on reports of inspections by licensed grain inspectors at 
all markets. 
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JAPAN’S IMPORTS. Japan imported 26.4 million 
bushels of soybeans in 1956, the second largest quantity 
imported since the war years 1943-45, and only 3.3 
million bushels less than the postwar record imports of 
1955, reports USDA’s Foreign Crops and Markets. Al- 
most three-fourths of the total imports came from the 
United States, nearly one-fourth from China, and the 
remainder largely from Brazil. 


Japan: Soybean imports, by country of origin, average 1935-39, 
annual 1950-1956 (1,000 bu.) 


Average 

Country 1935-39 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956? 
oe Opel 3,490 10,766 5,948 15,017 16,273 21,019 19,696 
China . . 2 21,567 3,982 233 23 897 1,704 7,478 6,128 
Hong Kong 12 21 102 32 3 
South Korea 42 
Brazil a , 65 499 675 1,149 449 
Marianas, Marshalls 

and Carolines ( 7 
Others 3 368 31 5 101 

Total 3 22,220 7,484 11,388 6,138 16,476 18,657 29,695 26,377 


1 Preliminary. 2 1935-38 average. ? 1935-39 country breakdown not 
available. Source: Annual Returns of the Foreign Trade of 
Japan. 1956 from customs division, Finance Ministry. 


While China supplied all of Japan’s soybean import 
requirements in prewar years, the United States since 
1951 has provided by far the major portion. In fact, 
Japan has been the market for over one-third of the 
total U. S. soybeans exported in the last 6 years. 


Japan: Soybean imports by months and by country of origin, 
1956+ (1,000 bushels) 


= sg 3s @ co 

Se eee 8 a3 28% 

= eS 68.64 o & z go. 5 4 6. & 
Jan. 3,350 301 203 3,854 July 1,944 1,702 51 3,697 
Feb. 3,479 587 73 4 4,143 Aug. 1,805 713 39 9 2,566 
Mar. 1,866 253 2,119 Sept. 1,337 186 55 38 1,616 
April 339 506 2 845 Oct. 5 9 19 33 
May 639 784 27 2 1,452 Nov. 258 4 33 295 
June 1,991 611 2,602 Dec. 2,683 472 2 3,155 
Total 19,696 6,128 449 104 26,377 
| Preliminary. 2 Less than 500 bushels. Source: Customs division, 


Finance Ministry. 


Over one-half of the total 1956 imports moved into 
Japan in the 4 months of January, February, July and 
December and almost one-third in January and Febru- 
ary alone. 


STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commer- 
cial grain stocks reports for close of business on Friday 
or Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 


Mar. 5 Mar. 12 Mar. 19 

U.S. grain in store and afloat at domestic markets 
Atlantic Coast 1,603 1,622 1,496 
Gulf Coast 731 817 1,275 
Northwestern and 
Upper Lake 1,536 1,355 1,304 
Lower Lake 5,629 5,670 5,329 
East Central 1,416 1,329 1,287 
West Central 
Southwestern & Western 693 617 584 
Total current week 11,608 11,410 11,275 
Total year ago 22,352 22,419 22,425 

U.S. Soybeans in store and afloat at Canadian markets 

Total current week 227 227 227 
Total year ago 533 493 469 

Total North American commercial soybean stocks 
Current week 11,835 11,637 502 
Year ago 22,885 22,912 22,894 


Primary receipts (1,000 bu.) of soybeans at important interior 
points for week endinc: 


Mar. 1 Mar. 8 Mar. 15 

Chicago 243 207 202 
Indianapolis 70 84 75 
Kansas City 33 16 28 
Minneapolis 76 105 71 
Omaha 11 6 7 
Peoria 18 31 23 
Sioux City 4 7 33 
St. Joseph 6 il 9 
St. Louis...... 13 42 17 
Toledo 61 61 49 

Totals 535 580 514 

Last year 1,580 1,466 1,276 

Total Chicago 

Soybean stocks 4,966 4,525 4,159 
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There's a 


SHANZER 
GRAIN 


85 Bluxome Street 
San Francisco 7, California 


DRIER 


to fit your space 
requirements 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 











YOU MAKE MORE PROFIT 


You get more beans, more hay, and 
higher protein content with KALO 
than with ordinary inoculation. 








JONES-HETTELSATER 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


35 YEARS as 


Designers and Builders 


* 
FLOUR MILLS 
ELEVATORS 
FEED & SOYBEAN 
PLANTS 
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1911 Baltimore Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 8 MISSOURI 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


In one month recently, 30 
buyers bought 5.6 million 
bushels of U.S. soybeans for 
Japanese industry. But com- 
peting for these huge ship- 
ments were the 3,000 process- 
ing plants, 6,000 soy sauce 
plants, 5,000 soybean paste 
plants, and 50,000 tofu plants 
of Japan! 


In the same month other 
buyers were acquiring more 
millions of bushels of U.S. 
soybeans for shipment to other 
foreign countries—up to 85 
million bushels may be ex- 
ported this year. 


Buyers of U.S. soybeans for 
foreign account are compara- 
tively few in number, but they 
deal with many thousands of 
foreign business men. 


Soybeans ARE big business! 


Your advertisement in the 
Soybean Digest will reach this 
tremendous market at low 


cost. Phone, wire or write: 


The Soybean Digest 


OILSEED MEALS. Consumption of oilseed meals the 
first 3 months of the 1956-57 season increased by nearly 
280,000 tons and totaled 2,889,000 tons, reports Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service. 


Most of the increase was in the consumption of 
soybean oil meal which was at a record level and to- 
taled 1.8 million tons, an increase of 264,000 tons. Cot- 
tonseed meal supplies at 887,000 tons were only slightly 
under the year earlier. 


Exports of oilseed meals, October through December, 
at 220,300 tons, were 100,000 tons below the comparable 
period a year ago. Imports of oilseed meals totaled 29,- 
000 tons the first quarter of the season, an increase of 
7,500 tons. 


Supplies for feed October-December 1956 
with comparisons! (1,000 tons) 


Oct.-Sept 
1956-57 
estimated 


Soybean 534. 1,798.4 5,425.6 
Cottonseed se ‘ 887.1 2,404.7 
Linseed 153.8 486.7 
Peanut F 4.2 17.7 
Copra J 45.5 181.9 
Total oilseed meals ,609. 2,889.0 8,516.6 9,192.4 


Feed grains and feedstuffs: Index numbers and average price 
per ton in wholesale lots at principal markets (dollars) 


es ¢ 
ge 8 


5-year 

1950-54 

average 
Pct. Feb. 26 
5-year av. 


oo «; index and 
“price is of 


Soybean meal .. 87.80 64.50 64.20 66.70 63.80 62.40 
Cottonseed meal .... 78.05 60.50 64.30 64.90 63.65 62.95 


PRICE SUPPORT. 1956-crop soybeans put under price 
support and loans withdrawn from support as of Feb. 15 
and totals for 1955-56 season, reported by Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA (1,000 bu.) 
Quantity 
of Total 
Quantity put under loan loans Total put 
with- Pur- put under 
Ware- drawn chase under support 
Farm house Total from agree- support 1955-561 
stored stored support ments 1956-571 season 
28,947 30,348 59,295 8,024 6,144 65,439 30,133 
1 Total placed under price support is the sum of the total put 
under loans and purchase agreements through Feb. 15. 


Soybeans: Quantity of 1955 and 1956 crops put under price sup- 
port, by states* (1,000 bushels) 
1955 1956 1955 1956 
State crop crop? State crop crop? 
PIs cites . 13 i aowtaadey epi 2,302 5,339 
vgs 1 CP . 185 
ES ian 786 1,761 Sole : 5 7 
Del. .... 6 me 1 (3) 
2 : 3 38 104 
28 sdssiatoss- 840 
14,080 i 731 2,022 
3,231 yee 36 16 
18,870 ed (3) 2 
137 4 — 352 292 
168 . : 217 497 
23 Piss 269 571 
3 ge 3 2 
145 ag ; 2 3 
16,430 is. 20 62 
599 Total 30,133 65,439 
1 Loans and purchase agreements available through Jan. 31. 


2 Reported as of Feb 15. % Less than 500 bushels. 


PRICES. Average prices for soybeans received by 

farmers, effective parity, and support rate (dollars per 

bushel), reported by Agricultural Marketing Service. 
Effec- Av. price National average 


Average farm price tive as perceni price support 
parity of parity rate 
Feb. 15 Jan. 15 Feb. 15 Feb. 15 Feb. 15 1955 1956 1957 
1956 1957 1957 1957 1957 crop crop crop 
2.25 2.31 2.25 3.00 75 2.04 2.15 2.09 
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UNIVERSITY eels 
313 N. FIRST ST 
4NN 4REOR, MICHI GaN 


In Service, Too, It’s Performance That Counts! 


Special care in 
handling keeps 
these solvents clean 
and pure! 


PHILLIPS 66 


HEXANE and HEPTANE 


No foreign taste or odor! No harmful con- 
taminants to injure your product! Phillips 
rigid quality controls, plus extreme care in 
loading and shipping, assure you of extra 
clean, high quality solvents. And you can de- 
pend on a narrow, uniform boiling range 
every time! No light ends and no heavy resi- 
dues. High recovery of oil and solvent. Write 
or call your Phillips technical representative 
for full information. Call on him, too, for 
practical lielp with your solvent problems. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY e Special Products Division ¢ Bartlesville, Oklahoma 





